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NEW 1934 OLDSMOBILES 
COVER 96% OF THE ENTIRE 
AUTOMOBILE MARKET! 






In every community a new opportunity presents 
itself to the man who is in the business of selling 
and servicing Oldsmobiles. For Oldsmobile has 
expanded its market to cover 96 per cent of the 
entire automobile market. 


HOW HAS THIS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 


In 1933 Oldsmobile increased its sales 50 per cent 
and led in its price class with a car which sold in a 
restricted market. 


This year Oldsmobile places a big, powerful All- 

Feature Six in the low-price field—the field which 

attracts eight out of every ten car buyers. At the 

same time, Oldsmobile strengthens its lead in the 

lower medium-price field with a vastly improved 
Eight, at no increase over last year’s moderate price. 

And this, in spite of the upward trend in motor car 

prices! 


EVERY OUTSTANDING ADVANCEMENT 


The new Oldsmobiles offer all of the outstanding 
advancements of motordom. A wealth of exciting 
improvements, including the much-talked-about 
Knee-Action Wheels, Super-Hydraulic Brakes, 
Ride Stabilizer, Center-Control Steering. No other 
automobile has all that Oldsmobile has. 

As a result, a great new body of responsible business 
men is joining forces with us in every community 
throughout America—eager to participate in Olds- 
mobile’s new opportunity. Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


OLDSMOBILE 


Eight Now On Display Six Coming Soon 












You May Inspect Any 
Or All of these Books , 


—at Our Expense 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT, by 
Stronck and Eigelberner (well- 
known bank consultants). This is 
the only book ever written covering 
the entire financial administration 
of banks. All types of loans are 
discussed from the standpoint of 
yield, liquidity and safety. 268 
pages. 


BANK COST CONTROL, by Benjamin 
E. Young (Asst. to the Pres., Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit). Audit and 


_ control methods outlined here will 


eliminate waste and risks and 
strengthen your bank’s earnings 
position. 299 pages. 


BANK ADMINISTRATION, by H. N. 
Stronck (one of the managing 
executives of the Deposit Insurance 






Our banking connections, broadened 
and deepened by 60 years of business relationships 
give instant access to all the methods worked out by 
American bankers. Below is an accumulation of the 
most successful ideas, compressed into 5*concisé 
volumes. Send for any or all of them TODAY. 
There will be no charge until you decide to keep them. 


sound and authoritative discussion 
of the administrative problems fac- 
ing the banks. 299 pages. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS, by Don 
Knowlton (former publicity man- 
ager of a large bank—now partner 
in an advertising agency). It gives 
the most effective and economical 
methods of handling the various 
types of publicity used by financial 
institutions, basing its conclusions 
on the 17 years research conducted 
by members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 533 pages. 


ANALYSIS AND HANDBOOK OF 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, by Walter 
N. Durst (Investment trust ana- 
lyst). Contains a thorough analysis 
of 299 management investment 
trusts, fixed trusts and holding 





Corporation in Washington). A companies. 430 pages. 







The Blue Book Library of Standard Works on Banking 


For Your Convenience 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send one copy each of the books checked above—with group discount memo. After 
one week we will either honor your statement, or return the books and owe you nothing. 
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(Official numbering agent American Bankers Assn.) 


with each copy ordered. 
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Revised to November Ist, 1933! 





----------- Return this Coupon! ----- 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


ee copies of the 15th edition Key Book 
@ $2.50 each and a FREE November supplement 





A complete supplement to the 
15th edition of the KEY TO THE 
NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


is now available. 


Corrected to November 1, 1933, 
this makes the 15th edition Key 
Book, the latest list of open banks in print. 
It will bring your transit department right up 
to the minute on all banking changes which 


have taken place since the moratorium. 


Eliminate the loss of time and costly errors 
in transit operations caused by referring to 
obsolete Key Books. Send now for the 15th 


edition and November Ist supplements. 


Failure to order now will make it necessary 
that you wait at least six months before more 
transit information is published, so use the 


coupon placed below for your convenience. 


KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


OF 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


| 
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Next Month 


Fifty Years 


This magazine has completed 
50 years of service to American 
banking. Publishing the first 
issue of Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly on January 28, 1884, 
Rand M®¢Nally & Co. added a 
service to bankers which had 
been begun 12 years before 
with the first issue of the Rand 
MCNally Bankers Directory. 
A review of the fifty years by 
J. G. Hodgson, an internation- 
ally known business librarian 
will feature the next number. 


Bank Advertising 


It may surprise some present- 
day financial advertisers to see 
some of the advertising that 
was published by banks in this 
magazine nearly 50 years ago. 
The advertising of banks dur- 
ing the 50-year period will be 
reviewed by Preston E. Reed, 
secretary of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 


Personal Efficiency 


With the new and revolution- 
ary conditions under which 
banks must be operated during 
the immediate future, in mind, 
experiences have been chosen 
for the February number that 
will be greatly to the benefit 
of those officers who feel the 
need of improved personal 
efficiency. The policy of this 
magazine has been to make use 
of experiences of those who 
have successfully handled the 
various problems in bank ad- 
ministration. 
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Every Month 


Improved Policy 


Never has there been a time 
when bank executives needed to 
watch conditions more carefully 
than now. With the deposit 
insurance corporation in opera- 
tion, with business operating 
under a new plan, with govern- 
ment injecting itself into busi- 
ness more than ever . before, 
bank policies need to be in tune 
with the current needs, both in 
banking and business. 


Machine Banking 


Some banks have purchased 
machines on faith. Others have 
held off until forced to put in 
modern machinery. <A _ few; 
however, have tested machines 
in comparison with the old 
methods. This, of course, is the 
scientific way. Manufacturers 
have been eager to cooperate 
with bankers who wish to make 
tests in their own banks and 
this magazine has continually 
served as a source of informa- 
tion on bank machines and 
their use. 


Revision Of Facts 


Even though a new copy of 
Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Diree- 
tory is in hand every six 
months, the facts about the 
banks of America contained in 
these books require constant re- 
vision. Transit work is a 
daily task and the only way it 
ean be facilitated is to care- 
fully use the revisions in names 
and setup of banks as published 
in each issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly. ‘ 


ars for $10.00; 
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Non-Collateral Loans Are Not Made On 









The Verbal Statements of The Borrower! 
Why, Then, 
Do You Permit Tellers To Pay Out Cash 
On Only Verbal Statements From The Bookkeepers? 
Why, Also, 

Do You Allow The Teller To Embarrass Your Good 
Customers By Openly (or covertly) Questioning Their Checks? 
You Risk 
Loss Of Good Will— Cash—And Nullify Your Advertising! 
Compel Your Tellers and Bookkeepers To Write To Each Other 


WITH 


TELAUTOGRAPHS 


You will obtain protection against overdrafts 
(involuntary and otherwise), assurance against 
any possibility of shifted responsibility (tellers 
to bookkeepers and vice versa) when the 
human element errs. Likewise, your depos- 
itors, drawn to your bank or held by your bank 
by your promises of “friendly service” con- 
tained in the bank’s advertising, will not be 
embarrassed in the slightest degree if and when 
the tellers communicate with the bookkeepers 
regarding their “balances”. Because, such 
communication is secret, almost silent and rare- 
ly obvious to anyone who may be standing 
before the tellers’ wickets. And this communi- 
cation has the speed of lightning (instantaneous 


transmission) and is always 100% accurate. . 


There is another big advantage, which Bonding 
Companies appreciate, and that is, that with 
telautographs, the tellers need not leave their 
- cages to look up accounts. 


On the other hand, under your present system, 
you are depriving your teller (your contact man) 
of opportunities to cultivate the good will 
every bank needs, because he is handicapped 
with such a slow, cumbersome and dangerous 
means of communication, and consequently is 
not able to concentrate on his positive duty to 
not give offense to the depositors. You owe it 
to your bank and its future to so equip the 
teller that he can, and very conservatively, cash 
all good checks as quickly as possible and 
devote at least a few seconds to each customer 
at his window in convincing them that your 
bank is all that it claims to be —a friendly in- 
stitution. Telautographs will only cost you a 
few cents per day for each station requiring 
them. You will find them, not only of assist- 
ance in proving your advertising statements, 
but actually paying you profits on the nominal 
charge we make for their use. 


SEND FOR OUR 1933 BROCHURE —OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION, EVER 


16 W. 61st St., New York City 
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The Banking Drama Of 1933 


Child labor has been abolished. The 


Roosevelt made history by an G, PR onan KNAPP five-day week has been established as 


QO: MARCH 6, 1933, Franklin D. 


executive proclamation closing 

all American banks. Just what would have happened 
if he had not done so is a matter for speculation. Before 
that, the Governor of Michigan had closed all the banks 
in that state by executive proclamation. Before that, 
a nationwide ‘‘run’’ had developed which seemed not 
unlikely to tie up the entire cash of the country in safe 
deposit vaults and other hiding places and thus to 
paralyze all business and industry. 

The President acted, but better than 
that, he spoke. His voice was heard in 
every American home with a radio, and 
his radio talk was read the next day in 
every American newspaper. Quite sim- 
ply, and very convincingly, he told his 
hearers that the American banking 
system is safe. With a masterly use of 
subtle menace, he ordered hoarded 
money, and particularly hoarded gold, 
back into bank deposits. The whole nation responded. 


Then Congress met and passed with bewildering 
speed a National Recovery Act, a Banking Act, a 
Securities Act, an Agricultural Administration Act. 


The spirit and intent of all these acts was to give 
the President well nigh plenary power over business, 
agriculture, currency, and banking, to give him a blank 
check on the Nation’s resources and carte blanche as to 
expenditure of the proceeds. They made him a dic- 
tator, but a dictator in the good old Roman sense of a 
trusted citizen, named as the Speaker of the Nation’s 
will for a sharp emergency, and for a period no longer 
than the peril. 


Similar powers had been given before—to Washing- 
ton, to Lincoln, and to Wilson—and none of the former 
dictator presidents seems to have accepted leadership 
in a more truly American spirit, or to have been fol- 
lowed more loyally by this whole people. 


Things have happened. More than 14,000 banks 
have carried on unrestricted operations with rising de- 
posits. Gold payments by the Treasury or by any bank, 
debtor corporation, or debtor individual have been sus- 
pended. Great industries and small businesses have 
spread the banner of the Blue Eagle. Farmers have 
agreed on reduced production and have witnessed 
increased demand. Prohibition has been repealed. 
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The leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the best production 
of 1933, and the best 
hope of 1934. 


an American business principle. Eco- 
nomic improvement has certainly taken place. 

Certain things have not happened. There has been 
no currency inflation through fiat money. There has 
been no debt repudiation through reduction of the 
dollar’s gold content. There has been no federal in- 
vasion of state rights. There has been no federal or 
state denial of individual rights. There has been no 
suppression of free speech, free assem- 
bly, or free press. 

As a result of this last fact, a. strong 
and well vocalized opposition has de- 
veloped. The President has been 
warned against fiat money inflation as 
a project which would help only the 
mortgage debtor who produces ex- 
ported commodities, while it would 
hurt every salary or wage earner, every 
farmer who produces for home con- 
sumption, every bank depositor, every life insurance 
beneficiary, every charitable institution, every endowed 
foundation, every man, woman or child whose present 
and future depends on the sanctity of dollar contracts. 

He has been warned against reducing the dollar’s 
gold content as simply another way of accomplishing 
fiat inflation. He has been warned against Agricul- 
tural Administration as destroying supply instead of 
creating effective demand. He has been warned against 
Industrial Administration as erasing profits, when. 
without profits business recovery is out of the question. 
He has been warned against the Banking Act as de- 
structive of good banking, and against the Securities 
Act as destructive of long term investment. Despite 
all this, the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
best production of 1933, and the best hope of 1934. 

As this is written, that leadership is anything but 
diseredited. It should not be discredited. Though rocks 
and whirlpools are plainly seen to right and left, we 
must still remember that our Pilot may see them too 
and that in avoiding them he may need our confidence 
more than our advice. , 

The darkest days of 1933 were bright in proofs that 
these United States are never so united as when their 
unity is most terribly threatened. There are too many 
cloud banks around the dawn of 1934 to justify a 
recession of that spirit. 





L, a small, almost frontier city, 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
was organized in 1863. Its growth has 
reflected the growth of the territory 
of which Chicago is the commercial 
center. 


From little more than a local bank the 
First National has developed world- 
wide connections with facilities for 


the prompt and efficient handling of 
financial business. 


Through the Banks and Bankers 
Division correspondents have an 
intimate personal contact with 
business developments, national and 
international. 


New business is invited. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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No More Frozen Loans - 


With A Policy Of Instalment Payments 


A vice president of the Union Bank and Trust Co. 
of Los Angeles tells here how his bank avoided 
.a large number of frozen collateral and mort- 
gage loans. The policy he describes is simple and 
may be applied in banks of any size. 


OANS and investments of all 
. banks in the United States ex- 
panded in the six years end- 
ing in 1929 approximately $16,000,- 
000,000. At the peak in July 1929, 
they stood at over $59,000,000,000. 
This tremendous expansion of bank- 
ing credit, of course, represents only 
a part of the total credit expansion 
in our country, but even it far out- 
ran any increase in production or 
distribution. 

That it was an inflation of credit 
rather than a true accumulation of 
savings for investment is shown by 
the fact that it has completely dis- 
appeared and that loans and invest- 
ments of banks in the United States 
are now nearly $2,000,000,000 lower 
than in 1923. 

Let us consider some of the types 
of loans which contributed to this 
unsound expansion of bank credit. 
Let us see whether provision for re- 
payment based upon the true earn- 
ing power of the debtor rather than 
upon the sale value of the collateral 
security would not have prevented 
an unnecessary and unsound expan- 
sion with the consequent contraction. 


Loans were made out of propor- 
tion to the ability of the borrower 
to liquidate within a reasonable time. 
They were based on the soundness 
of the collateral. Frequently loans 
were made by more than one bank- 
ing connection, thus permitting men 
to borrow large sums. There was 
often a feeling on the part of the 
bankers that the loans were highly 
conservative because of the substan- 
tial margin of collateral and the 
responsibility of the borrowers. 

Seldom was it thought that a time 
could come when prices could fade 


By J. C. LIPMAN 


“Our loan policies in the past 
have in reality encouraged the 
borrower in luxury spending, to 
the detriment of loan liquida- 
tion.” 


away as rapidly as they did. Few 
considered the possibility that sales 
of stocks on local markets would be 
so narrow that collateral loans could 
become frozen. When the decline 
came, the bank’s position was fre- 
quently such that its high regard 
for and confidence in the individual 
prevented it from ‘‘Selling him out”’ 
and causing his financial ruin. 

The same condition prevailed with 
respect to direct loans for current 
operations. Borrowers were aided in 
their expansion programs with never 
a thought by them that a change in 
conditions might oceur which would 
make their merchandise immovable 
to the point that they could not liq- 
uidate their obligations. 

For many years, the institution 
with which I am associated has al- 
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ways made small merchants and 
manufacturers repay in instalments 
based upon current and known in- 
come. The result has been freedom 
from trouble and from loss on this 
type of credit. 

Banks granted real estate loans on 
the basis of proper and careful ap- 
praisals, never believing that the 
future could hold a period when 
rents would be difficult to collect 
and property would not be readily 
salable. It was not expected that the 
reappraising of property at the ma- 
turity of a loan would show an 
alarmingly increased ratio of loan to 
property value. Borrowers were 
lured into a sense of safety by our 
granting loans with a fixed future 
maturity. We bankers helped them 
to believe that the future would take 
eare of itself and they, having our 
cooperation, did not worry. 

Renewals were graciously granted 
as long as the security was sufficient 
and the financial condition of the 
borrower was satisfactory. In fact, 
when customers had money available 
to pay on their loans, our willing- 
ness to continue the loans encour- 
aged further speculation in secu- 
rities or real estate. Everyone was 
avaricious and the competition to 
acquire and display wealth urged 
them on. 


UR experience leads us to be- 
Q lieve that no bank would have 
been embarrassed by the break 

in conditions in October, 1929, and 
the continuing decline since then, 
had its directors insisted on all loans 
being made on the ability to pay off 
through instalment payments. Let 
us first consider the collateral loans 








which undoubtedly make up a very 
substantial proportion of the frozen 
loans in commercial banks. Monthly 
payments would have called for care- 
ful budgeting on the part of the bor- 
rower. He would not have purchased 
more than he could comfortably pay 
off in a reasonable time. This prac- 
tice would have limited his liability 
and created a true saving through 
thrift. 

Then, had a break in the market 
occurred after he had reduced his 
principal through regular payments, 
it would have been less difficult for 
him to maintain a proper banking 
margin on his loan. If this pro- 
cedure had been followed nationally, 
there would have been fewer sales of 
collateral to aid the precipitous 
drop in market values. By the same 
token, it is proper to expect that, 
with credit restricted in this manner 
to actual ability to pay, the pur- 
chase of securities would have been 
so limited as to restrict unsound 
price rises. Corporations would not 
have found a market so eager to ab- 
sorb their inflated issues and their 
undue expansion would have been 
checked. If loans had been made in 
this way, the investors (our deposi- 
tors and borrowers) would not find 
themselves today holding securities 
with little value, their worth dis- 
sipated, and their loans unpaid, 
awaiting a better day. 

In aiding the borrower to carry 
his stocks, we were in reality encour- 
aging him to spend his paper profits 
on luxuries—the demand for which, 
in turn, encouraged expansion of 
plants by manufacturers far beyond 
their normal needs. This condition 
might have been controlled had loans 
been more restricted, and the policy 
of instalment payments would have 
been an excellent brake for this pur- 
pose. 


Small Home Loans 


Now let us look at the real estate 
situation. Let us consider the small 
home owner who is receiving so much 
government attention at this time. 
His real estate loan having run for 
a fixed period of prosperity, attended 
by speculation and rising costs, the 
small home owner’s property ap- 
peared to show an appreciation in 
value, thus making his equity appear 
greater and his loan more secure. 
Neither the mortgagee nor the debtor 
had provided for any contingency 
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Five Principles That 
Help Avoid Frozen Loans 


1 No collateral loans were 
made in which the bank had to 
depend upon the sale of the 
securities as the only source of 
income from which the loan 


could be paid. 


2 All loans were based pri- 
marily on a known income of 
the borrower. 


3 All small manufacturers and 
merchants were required to make 
instalment payments on their 
loans. 


4 The fact that a loan was 
made payable in instalments did 
not influence the loan officer to 
be more lenient in grantng the 
loan. 


5 When a real estate loan was 
made on the basis of the borrower 
making monthly payments out of 
his income, there was less like- 
lihood of difficulty from over- 
buying or too liberal valuation 
of the property. 





at maturity and both, therefore, 
were unprepared, should one arise. 

The unexpected happened, and 
small home owners now have been 
confronted with the request for a 
sizable reduction of principal to con- 
form with the banking requirements 
of proper percentage of loan against 
the value of the property. Their 
situation is none too happy, because, 
if they are out of work, their small 
reserves of savings have been used 
for living expenses. If still em- 
ployed, wages have undoubtedly 
been reduced. 

Therefore, to the borrower’s det- 
riment, and to ours, he is unable 
to adjust the loan and the bank has 
an unsatisfactory loan or another 
piece of real estate on its books. In 
either case the morale of our bor- 
rower has been immeasurably low- 
ered. In the multiple dwelling, the 
vacaney situation and competitive 
low rents further disrupt the situa- 
tion. 

It is true that real estate loans 
were made by other institutions on 








an amortization plan over a long 
period of years. While I have not 
had the opportunity of obtaining in- 
formation concerning these loans, it 
is safe to assume that, where the ap- 
praisals were conservative and where 
the loans were not excessive when 
made, the reductions in principal 
have been very comforting to the 
mortgagors. However, the fact that 
a loan is made payable by instal- 
ments should never influence us to 
grant heavier loans than we would 
ordinarily consider. 

Payments on loans would have 
encouraged thrift and prevented 
other speculations with the excess 
income. Just as in the case of the 
collateral loans previously discussed, 
there would have been less real es- 
tate speculation. Prices would not 
have risen to such unreasonable 
heights. Fewer properties would 
have been owned on thin equities. 
The final results of a consistent in- 
stalment policy applied to real es- 
tate loans would have been that the 
number of foreclosures would be 
greatly reduced; that the value of 
real estate would remain more 
stable; and that the properties of 
the borrowers would either be mort- 
gaged at a conservative rate or en- 
tirely free from debt, making the 
owners happier and better citizens. 


Debt-Ridden Farmers 


The much discussed debt-ridden 
farmer is an excellent illustration 
for us to use. His land and produc- 
tion facilities would never have been 
expanded so far if he had been 
forced to pay off his obligations from 
the proceeds of his production as he 
went along. While receiving en- 
couragement to acquire more land, 
he increased his facilities for pro- 
duction, thereby contributing to the 
very condition which caused the 
present reduction in farm prices. 

Certainly, a more vigorous policy 
of debt reduction in prosperous 
years would have minimized the 
necessity for government relief at 
this time. The reduction of debt 
would have offset to a considerable 
degree the decline in the value of 
production. At the same time, such 
a policy would have acted as a brake 
against the expansion of production 
facilities which has been recognized 
as an important cause of the present 
demoralized situation in agriculture. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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An Annual 


Will Supply Them 


After serving on two committees of the 
Vermont Bankers Association, the 
Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Vermont, 
has the viewpoint of both banker and 
customer and so his suggestions, made 
here, are doubly practical. 


author, 


S BANK customers, many of us 
A have learned that the funda- 
mental relationship between 
the depositor and his banker is just 
about the same as that which exists 
between the banker and his customer 
who borrows money. If I deposit 
money in a savings account subject 
to 30 days’ notice of withdrawal, 
my deposit practically becomes a 30 
day loan to the bank. If I deposit 
my money in a commercial account, 
my deposit is practically a demand 
loan to the bank. However, I do not 
ask the banker to post collateral and 
the loans are thus unsecured. 

I trust the state or national exam- 
iners to see to it that the assets of 
the bank constitute ample security 
for my loan to the bank, but many 
bank customers have learned that 
the examiners have not been success- 
ful in these endeavors. Even if the 
examiners were successful in every 
instance, it would be a great satisfac- 
tion for me to know in what my 
money is being invested and to know 
a little something about the degree 
of liquidity of this bank. 

Perhaps the life insurance com- 
panies have established a bad prece- 
dent for the banker insofar as the 
disclosure of information is con- 
cerned, for I can see relatively little 


Customers Want More Facts 


Report 








By L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


difference between the bank and the 
life insurance company. The insur- 
ance companies with which I transact 
business either send me a report each 
year or else call my attention to the 
fact that I may have a copy of the 
annual report by returning the post 
ecard enclosed with the condensed 
statement which is sent to me. 

I generally find in the insurance 
company’s annual report a lengthy 
tabulation of the investments which 
the company has made. These state- 
ments are distinctly more informa- 
tive than the reports which my bank 
offers me. 

The features which I deem essen- 
tial to the annual report of my bank 
may be readily summarized for they 
are only five in number. 

In the first place, I want to be cer- 
tain that my bank issues an annual 
report and that it makes that report 
available to all of its customers. 
Many banks fail to issue an annual 
report other than a condensed bal- 
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ance sheet which, for the most part, 
is meaningless. 

The president of my life insurance 
company uses most of the space in 
his report to tell me how much 
money the company received and 
how much it spent during the year. 
These are the things in which I am 
interested. Unless my bank, through 
its report, is willing to take me into 
its confidence, tell me of its prob- 
lems, call attention to its success and 
admit its mistakes, that report will 
contain very little of value to me. 

The director need not be afraid to 
let me know that the bank is making 
a profit. Every intelligent customer 
wants his bank to make a profit. I 
am intensely interested in the in- 
vestments which my bank has made, 
and I expect that the annual report 
will provide me with abundant in- 
formation concerning them. Infor- 
mation about bank investment lists 
was once surrounded with an air of 
secrecy, accessible to only the most 
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trusted employees. But the banking 
difficulties of the past five years have 
tended to break down much of the 
secrecy surrounding investment lists. 

In some eases, the public has been 
fully informed by the bank concern- 
ing its investment portfolio. The 
United States Trust Co., and the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., both 
of New York City, early in 1933 
startled the patriarchs of banking 
by publishing their complete invest- 
ment lists. The First National Bank 
of Englewood, of Chicago, in 1931 
began to publish its statement in de- 
tailed form and claimed for itself 
the distinction of having published 
the first statement of this kind in 
history. 

The assets in this balance sheet 
were divided into 15 classes, and in 
each class each asset was listed. 
With the exception of short term 
municipal bonds, the book value and 
Moody rating of each bond held were 
given; the address of each property 
upon which a mortgage was held was 
given; and the amount and maturity 
date for each loan was published. 

I can readily understand the chief 
objection which bankers raise to the 
publication of detailed information 
concerning their business. They con- 
tend that a policy of this kind con- 
veys too much information to the 
public, but the very reason why I 
believe that some of this informa- 
tion, at least, should be included in 
the annual report is my personal be- 
lief that I am entitled to it as a cus- 
tomer of the bank. 

I do not believe that the banker is 
warranted in withholding this infor- 
mation from me as a depositor any 
more than I am warranted in with- 
holding information concerning my 
credit standing, if I am an appli- 
cant for a loan. 

I am very much interested in 
knowing something about the atten- 
tion which the directors of the bank 
devote to the business. These men 
are outstanding because of their high 
characters and their business sagac- 
ity and experience. 

The inclusion of their names in 
the directorate leads me to believe 
that they take an active interest in 
the affairs of the bank. In other 
words, I look to them as trustees of 
a quasi-public enterprise. Despite 
these implications found in almost 
every bank advertisement and state- 
ment folder, many customers know 
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that some, if not many, of these 
directors fail to attend meetings and 
fail to give the enterprise the atten- 
tion which customers are led to be- 
lieve they devote to it. We all know 
that the directors have retained com- 
petent employees upon whom they 
rely to a large extent, but we want 





The Suggested Report 


1 An annual report ought to 
indicate a bank’s success by 
showing its receipts and expenses. 


2 This report might well give 
a list of the securities held with 
the book value and rating of 
each one. 


3 It might well give informa- 
tion about loans such as: number 
past due; due date, and amount 
of those not yet due; amount and 
maturity of unsecured loans; 
loans secured by Liberty Bonds; 
and those secured by listed col- 
lateral. 


4 The bank would benefit by 
showing the attention given the 
bank’s business by directors in 
some form such as the number of 
meetings attended. 


5 “Window dressing” is ap- 
parent to intelligent business men 
and so injures a report rather 
than helping it. 


If you disagree with any of 
thesc points, write the editor 
your Views. 


to know that the affairs of the bank 
are enjoying at least the supervision 
of the directors. 

Consequently, I should like to 
have the annual report convey to me 
some impression of the amount of 
attention which the directors have 
given to the business. If it is desir- 
able to have the report acquaint me 
with the nature of the investments of 
the bank, it is also desirable to tell 
me something about the earnestness 
of the management. 

This might very easily be done by 
including in the annual report a 
summarization of the attendance of 
directors at board and committee 
meetings. For example, if weekly 


meetings of directors are held, the 
attendance might be shown some- 
what as follows: 

‘‘The directors have been partic- 
ularly regular in attending meetings 
this past year. Only three of the 
seven directors have been absent 
from any of the 52 meetings. Most 
of these absences were due to illness. 
The others were due to business trips 
out of town.’’ 

Procedure of this kind would cer- 
tainly be of advantage to the public 
in disclosing the active interest of 
directors, and would also serve as a 
stimulus to induce directors to at- 
tend meetings of the board and of 
committees. 

Obviously, a suggestion of this 
kind appears as a distinct intrusion 
upon the rights and privileges of 
directors. At the same time, when 
directors take office, they assume 
duties and responsibilities fully as 
important as their rights, and if they 
fail to fulfill properly their duties, 
there is no reason why their rights 
should not be circumscribed in order 
to obtain fulfillment of their duties. 

Finally, I have one additional re- 
quest. I want to know that the bank 
is honest with itself and with its cus- 
tomers. I do not mean to say that 
my bank’s officers would rob or steal, 
for I am sure they would not. At 
the same time, I am well aware of 
the practice of ‘‘window dressing,’’ 
that is, piling up cash and govern- 
ment securities the week before the 
statement is prepared, and then, just 
as soon as the period has ended, re- 
leasing a portion of these funds and 
converting some of the securities into 
less liquid issues. Why should my 
banker attempt to delude me into 
believing that he maintains a cer- 
tain degree of liquidity for his bank 
when I know very well that this is 
usually true only at statement times? 
Can he reasonably expect that such 
a practice will enhance my confi- 
dence in his institution. 

In conclusion, I do not believe 
that a bank should go to the expense 
of sending to all of its customers 
printed copies of reports, but I 
sincerely believe that a bank might 
well make it possible for every cus- 
tomer to have a copy if he so desires. 
A report of this kind would be of 
distinct interest not only to many 
customers, but also to some of the 
stockholders who were unable to at- 
tend the annual meeting. 
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In What Can We Invest 


With Fairness 


To Trust Estates? 


HERE has been a lingering 
hope in the minds of conserv- 
ative people that the threat of 
inflation was not serious; that, al- 
though the dollar had declined in 
international markets, the condition 
was temporary and that ultimately, 
if not immediately, we should get 
back to the gold basis; that the Gov- 
ernment would not resort to inflation 
because, to do so, would place the 
Government’s credit in jeopardy 
and would shake the confidence of 
the public in life insurance com- 
panies and saving banks. 

Yet on the evening of Sunday, 
October 22, in a radio address to the 
nation, the president shattered the 
hopes of those who felt that his in- 
elination and the policy of the Gov- 
ernment might be toward a re-estab- 
lishment of sound money. He de- 
clared himself for the second time 
unequivocally in favor of ‘‘man- 
aged currency.’’ This has put an 
end to the hopes of trustees for a 
return to the former standard of 
value. The gold buying by the Gov- 
ernment abroad and the complete 
uncertainty it produces have brought 
anxiety and dismay to our benefic- 
iaries and perplexities to us. 

If we are not quite satisfied to 
hold on and let things run their 
course, if we are unhappy in not do- 
ing something more decisive in be- 
half of our beneficiaries, then we 
must frame a policy, we must fol- 
low a course. What should it be? 
Does conservation of principal mean 
conservation of the purchasing 
power of the trust estate? Where 


By C. ALISON SCULLY 





“As bankers and trustees, 
we should join forces with 
those who have already 
spoken in solemn and empha- 
tic protest on behalf of trust 
estates in the United States 
against the uncertainty in 
monetary policy of the 
Government and the variable 
currency standard.” 


does conservatism end and specula- 
tion begin? 

Several courses of action are pro- 
posed: (1) The purchase of com- 
mon stocks, (2) the purchase of real 
estate, (3) the purchase of obliga- 
tions payable exclusively or alter- 
natively in other currencies. 

1 The purchase of common stocks. 
An important executive, whose opin- 
ion on financial matters is highly re- 
garded, said a few months ago: ‘‘The 
man who does not sell bonds and 
buy some common stocks today is a 
fool.’’ 

For a period of some months this 
opinion has been more or less widely 
shared. It is fair to say that it has 
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represented the intelligent and in- 
formed opinion of most responsible 
business men in the management of 
their own affairs. 


Should trustees sell fixed interest 
obligations and buy common stocks? 
All trustees have been subjected to 
persistent and insistent demands on 
the part of beneficiaries, co-trustees 
and others interested, to do just this. 
But trustees generally have been 
quite reluctant. I know of several 
New York trust companies that have 
bought common stocks in trust ac- 
counts as a hedge against the effects 
of inflation. Some have come out 
openly and said so. We have gone 
over our trust accounts and have 
made special analyses of them in 
studying the problem. In most 
eases, we are prevented from doing 
anything by the restrictions of sta- 
tute law or the terms of the wills or 
deeds under which we are acting. 
But in certain other cases, that is, 
in cases in which we are advised by 
counsel that we have sufficiently 
broad powers, we have bought com- 
mon stocks. We are buying them in 
amounts generally not to exceed be- 
tween 25% and 33% of the total of 
the trust fund. It is our considered 
opinion, based upon mature con- 
sideration and extended discussion, 
upon advice of counsel, and having 
due regard for the best informed 
opinion on financial matters today, 
that the purchase of common stocks 
in at least such proportion, is a 
reasonable and advisable method for 
conserving principal under present 
conditions. In other words, we have 
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These suggestions on investments by a vice presi- 
dent of one of the Reserve City Banks—the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New York—will be helpful not 
only to trust estate committees but also to bond and 
collateral officers and directors. 


adopted this policy as a measure of 
conservatism, in fulfillment of what 
we consider the first duty of the 
trustee. 

We realize, however, that in buy- 
ing them, there are two distinct 
hazards: One is the market value 
or realizable value of the shares; 
the other is the current and pros- 
pective income return. 

It is generally assumed that the 
market value of shares will respond 
te a dilation of the dollar on its 
gold base. This is not entirely auto- 
matic, however, for the public’s 
estimate of the worth of stocks is 
conditioned upon its confidence in 
the earning capacity of the corpora- 
tion represented. Unless a corpora- 
tion is able to show increased earn- 
ings, and if the public does not 
believe that its earnings will further 
increase, the market value of its 
shares will not emhance. 

There are distinct limits on the 
earning possibilities of many of our 
corporations which have not form- 
erly been in effect. There is some 
expectation that the control of in- 
dustry by the NRA, with its pos- 
sible limit of prices, will prevent 
large earnings on the part of many, 
if not most, corporations. Within 
the last few days there has been a 
‘great welter of discussion as ‘to 
whether or not the Government has 
any such intention. 

In an address before the Chicago 
Forum on October 29, Professor 
Rexford G. Tugwell, assistant Sec- 
retary of. Agriculture, stated: 
‘*Nothing but higher wages and farm 
incomes, together with moderated 
retail prices, can redress the malad- 
justments which continue to exist in 
the structures of our prices. Profits 
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will have to follow from new effi- 
ciencies.”’ 

If such a policy is enforced, this 
can mean only one thing: The earn- 
ings of corporations will be limited 
and dividends will be correspond- 
ingly small. Most of our railroads 
and public utility companies are al- 
ready circumscribed in the rates they 
are permitted to charge and the va- 
rious commissions, Interstate Com- 
merce, Public Utilities and others, 
are not disposed just now to listen 
sympathetically to pleas for rate in- 
creases. 

As an administrative matter of 





The Author’s Judgment 
On Three Types Of 


Investments 


1 “It is our considered opinion 
that the purchase of common 
stocks with about 25% to 33% 
of the total of a fund is a reason- 
able and advisable method for 
conserving principal under pres- 
ent conditions.” 


2 “I do not know of any trust 
company which has decided, as a 
matter of policy, to buy real 
estate as an offset to the possible 
effects of inflation.” 


3 “While there are some ad- 
vantages in the purchase of 
obligations payable exclusively 
or alternatively in other curren- 
cies, the disadvantages are serious 
and not many trustees favor add- 
ing them to estate investments.” 





trust accounting, mere capital ap- 
preciation in the dollar value of 
shares occasioned by a change in the 
gold content of money does not ac- 
erue to the life tenant and will not 
help him buy bread and butter. It 
is unlikely that the rate of dividend 
disbursement will keep pace with the 
inflation of currency. 

In adopting a policy which is de- 
sired to offset the effects of inflation, 
current income cannot be ignored. 
Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, and being fully conscious of 
them, we feel that the balance of 
the scales favors some purchase of 
common stocks under present condi- 
tions and we are buying them. 

2 The purchase of real estate. My 
friend, Gilbert Stephenson, former 
president of the Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association, has 
done me the courtesy to send me a 
rough draft of the preliminary sur- 
vey of trust business in Germany 
eonducted by him during the past 
summer. I was especially interested 
in that phase of his memorandum 
which shows that the form of capital 
wealth which resisted the effects of 
inflation in Germany more success- 
fully than any other was real estate. 
Certainly if there is any change in 
the dollar value of tangible objects, 
real estate must share in this nom- 
inal appreciation. 

There is a sort of moral satisfac- 
tion in the fixed and immovable 
character of real estate, too. When 
one’s anxieties increase, at least one 
is able to go out and look at the 
house and lot. Unless unimproved, 
it is income producing and, barring 
a long term lease, the rate of return 
may be adjusted to the changes in 
money value from time to time. 

There are, however, inherent dis- 
advantages in real estate also as a 
trust investment. It is difficult to 
select, to begin with. It cannot be 
acquired ordinarily except in com- 
paratively large units and the pos- 
sibility of diversification is limited. 
Every parcel is different from every 
other and the purchase of each prop- 
erty at the price paid may not only 
have to be defended, but the trustee 
will be expected to show that the 
particular property was a better in- 
vestment than any other piece of 
real estate available. This is not an 
altogether enviable position for the 
trustee to be in. Then, after the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Booklet Wins New Customers 


Through Its Appeal 
To Pride And Prestige 


By E. PAUL YOUNG 


Do your customers throw out their chests and say 
pridefully: ‘‘That’s My Bank?” The Seaboard Bank 
believed their customers did—and told a list of 
new prospects why so convincingly that commercial 
deposits increased 10% in 60 days. Their vice- 
president in charge of new business tells youyhere 
how they did it. 


ANK advertising, whether in 
B newspapers, displays or direct 

mail, must reflect the person- 
ality of the bank, if it is to be suc- 
eessful. 

The Seaboard National Bank of 
Los Angeles, during its compara- 
tively short existence of nine years, 
has shown a pleasingly consistent 
growth. To a large extent, the 
business of this bank has been de- 
veloped through personal solicita- 
tion and personal acquaintance- 
ship. To all of its public relations 
contacts, the officers and directors 
have endeavored to give a sense 
of the friendly, human relation- 
ships that characterize the bank’s 
**personality.”’ 

Our most recent mailing piece, 
a booklet entitled: ‘‘That’s My 
Bank,’’ was the result of a definite 
plan, that was developed through 
several distinct steps. 

The first step was a confidence in 
the coming year’s possibilities. Our 
program of business development 


during 1931 and 1932 had been re- 
duced to a minimum of expenditures, 


because we felt 
that the forcing of 
new business dur- 
ing those years was 
not justified. 

By the last quar- 
ter of 1933, how- 
ever, our institu- 
tion concluded that 
the time had come 
to begin spending 
money again for 
business develop- 
ment. We _ were 
confident that, 
with the: gradual 
upturn of business, 
we would see good 
results from this 
expenditure. In 
other words, we 
saved our ammuni- 
tion until we could 
‘*see the whites of 
their eyes.’’ 


@The customex’s quite human 
pride in “his” bank is cleverly 
capitalized in this picture and 


copy. 
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Say it with thousands of others 


“SEABOARD...THAY’S " 
MY BANK” I 





As the second step in our plan, we 
made a careful selection of a list to 
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which the booklet should be sent. 
This list included, first, our stock- 
holders, second, those of our deposi- 
tors who carried a balance of over 
$1,000, and third, a hand-picked 
group of 5,000 names, made up of 
individuals and corporations where 
an advance credit study indicated 
their desirability as customers for 
this bank. Incidentally, the careful 
selection of a mailing list is a funda- 
mental of direct mail advertising 
which banks too frequently neglect. 
The most effective mailing piece is 
the one which reaches the largest 
proportion of logical prospects. 

While this booklet was purely in- 
stitutional in nature and made no 
attempt to actively solicit new busi- 
ness, we were pleased to see it meet 
with an immediate response. Mainly 
(we believe) because it was sent to 
a carefully selected list, interest was 
created which brought us consider- 
able new commercial business in new 
loans and accounts. 

We give it large credit for helping 
to increase our commercial deposits 
10% in the 60 days following its ap- 
pearance. 

The third step was the decision as 
to the type of appeal the booklet 
should stress. We recalled that 
numerous depositors had at different 
times expressed a pride in their con- 
‘ nection with the Seaboard, because 
, of its pleasant and dignified quar- 
} ters, the personalities of its officers 
or its service. That pride, we felt, 
was a compliment to our efforts and 
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Phases of bank 
strength and 
policies, seldom 











SSETS have grown 
steadily ...always maintaining an 
| unusually safe ratio to DEPOSITS 


understandable 
to the layman, 
are made clear 
by these graphs. 
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an excellent recommendation of our 
facilities. And so we called the book- 
let ‘‘That’s My Bank’’ and endeav- 
ored through its pages to show the 
reader some of the reasons for that 
customer pride. 

Since the physical appearance of 
the booklet must be in harmony with 
the story it told, special attention 





Steps In Planning 
This Booklet 


1 Time—The bank waited 
until it felt conditions warranted 
resumption of new business pro- 
motion. 


2 Selected List—The book 
was sent to stockholders, deposi- 
tors with balances over $1,000 and 
to 5,000 names carefully picked 


as desirable new customers. 


3 Psychology —The story was 
hinged on depositors’ obvious 
pride in their connection with 
such an institution. 


4 Physical Appearance— 
Pictures, paper and printing all 
carried out the atmosphere of 
prestige and success. 


5 Pictorial Story—Graphs, 
charts and photographs told the 
story with a minimum of text 
matter. 


Results— Commercial deposits 
increased 10% in the 60 days 
following its mailing. 












































was given to paper stock, illustra- 
tions and printing. ‘‘That’s My 
Bank’’ is a brochure of sixteen 
pages, nine by twelve inches, bound 
in a heavy gray cover and printed by 
the offset process. The paper used 
was a heavy cream offset stock, dig- 
nified in appearance and adapted to 
both photographie and line drawing 
reproduction. 

Our final decision in the planning 
of this book was that illustrations, 
carefully chosen and used with a 
minimum of text matter, would tell 
our story more clearly and forcefully 
than pages filled with solid type. We 
feel that the pen and ink drawings, 
done by Lloyd Myers of Los Angeles, 
contribute largely to the general at- 
mosphere of the booklet. The illus- 
tration of intangibles is not an easy 
thing, but these picturizations were 
so deftly handled that even the most 
hurried business executive can catch 
the purport of their message at a 
glance. 

The first seven pages contain pic- 
tures of the institution and _ its 
branches (with thumb nail maps 
showing their street locations), and 
of the men who ‘‘sit behind the 
wheel.’’ The photographs of the of- 
ficers and directors were personal- 
ized by means of facsimile signatures 
across the bottom of the pictures. 

The left half of the center spread 
shows the latest annual report, in the 
usual conventional form—the only 
full page of type matter in the book. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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More Income From Collections 


A Suggested Plan For 
A More Useful Service 


BANK in a small Pennsylvania 
A town discovered that there 
were several dozen collection 
items representing the notes and ac- 
counts of its customers, on which it 
could make collection fees totaling 
several hundred dollars. Inasmuch 
as I happened to have the oppor- 
tunity of helping this bank uncover 
these sources of income, I have the 
privilege of telling the story. 

I was making a trip through that 
part of the country and in the 
course of this trip I made stops at 
farms, dealers, stores, and banks. 
The trip was made specifically to dis- 
eover new sources of income for local 
banks. 

It seems highly important that 
some standard practice be developed 
to insure a more adequate payment 
for the services banks have rendered. 
It has been common in smaller places 
to notify the debtor and remit his 
payment to the ereditor for a fee of 
25 cents. This does not pay for the 
time involved even though the work 
is all done by a clerk or stenogra- 
pher. As a matter of fact, this work 
was done largely by clerks or stenog- 
raphers. 

As a result, very poor service has 
been given the creditor. The credi- 
tors want and deserve better service 
and they are willing to pay ade- 
quately for an officer’s time on these 
important items. 

Then too, the bank deserves ade- 
quate payment, and can just as well 
get it if standard fees are adopted. 

Before making my trip, I had 
been informed by wholesalers, dis- 
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By J. R. CUDNEY 


The author made a most inter- 
esting investigation for a large 
manufacturer and secured some 
experiences of value to bankers. 
His suggestions seem practical, 
but the editors will appreciate 
it if readers will write the maga- 
zine and tell their opinion as to 
the practical value of the ideas. 
Will the plan work? Would you 
be willing to use the fees sug- 
gested? If not, what fees do you 
think would be better? Manu- 
facturers have indicated their 
willingness to pay the fees listed. 
Let us hear from you. 


tributors, and manufacturers in the 
larger cities, that large quantities 
of notes were held by these concerns. 
I talked with the presidents and sales 
managers of several and was told in 
each case that a more liberal fee 
would gladly be given the local bank 
if a real service were offered in the 
handling of these items. I questioned 
the manufacturers as to the amount 
that would be paid and found that 
they were willing to be genuinely 
liberal. 





The president of one company in- 
structed me to make any arrange- 
ments that were satisfactory to the 
local bank with the one provision 
that he was to be assured before the, 
item was sent for collection that some 
officer of the bank would give his 
personal attention to the matter and, 
if collection could not be made at 
onee, the officer would make an ex- 
planation of what had been done, 
make suggestions as to when another 
effort should be made, or otherwise 
report on the item. 


The trip which I made occupied 
two weeks and carried me through 
six different states, including both 
eastern and western states. I found 
bankers not only willing, but eager 
to add this source of income, espe- 
cially at a time when other sources 
of income were sadly depleted. In 
every case, the bank customers whose 
accounts I had with me, were well 
known to the bankers, and in every 
ease the bankers reported that the 
men who owed the money were 
honest. There were some cases, of 
course, in which immediate payment 
seemed impossible, but the banker 


The new banking codes do not generally provide for fees 
as high as those suggested here. However, the service 
many banks render manufacturers and wholesalers is 
probably worth more than is charged. That is why this 
suggestion is particularly interesting at the beginning of 
1934. Code committees may wish to consider this idea, but 
individual banks may adopt it without respect to codes. 


Fee-in-advance Scale of 
Collection Charges 


Presentation of item and report or remittance without 
special collection effort—50c. 


Presentation of item by an officer with report and 
suggestions for future action—$1 per $100 or fraction. 


Credit report on a bank customer—$1. 


Credit report on a local name, not a customer of this 
bank—$2. 


Scale of Service Fees to be Deducted 
from Remittance 


For items less than $100—$3. 
For items from $100 to $400—$5. 
For items from $400 up—$10. 


These fees will secure for the creditor the personal 
service of one of the bank’s officers. If the fee sent in 
advance has not been earned, it will be applied to the fee 
for collection. 


If it is necessary to accept partial payments in amounts 
of less than $100, the fee for each payment will be based 
upon the amount collected. That is, $3 will be charged 
for each collection if the amount is under $100, even 
though the total obligation may be over $100. 


A prompt report is guaranteed when it is requested, 
and no reports of any kind will be made without a fee. 


IIE FORE G LOPE TE PEC EE Mey er oe 
II ik ie Ne ie tens nse A eo ol cans 
INE IN i gig a rect i care Si atch, on aise a re 


These fees apply to the following collection items you 
have sent us: 


Please send $........ as ad- 
vance fees on these items. 





was always in a position to make 
some practical suggestion at once. 

This was the basis for the special 
study I made in the Pennsylvania 
town. 

The town is not far from a larger 
city and its population is not much 
over 1,000. It is in a hilly country. 
But even so, there were plenty of 
- collection items available. 

One of the men with whom I had 
talked in the larger cities, sold hog 
cholera serum. He told me that his 
accounts with farmers averaged $25 
or $30. These are not large amounts, 
but he said that he was perfectly 
willing to pay $2.50 or $3 per collec- 
tion. The list of items for serum out- 
standing in this particular locality 
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was greatly augmented by accounts 
with merchants and lists from four 
different farm equipment manufac- 
turers. The local automobile dealers 
had quite a number of items repre- 
sented by the sales of cars both new 
and used. There were two dealers in 
this small town who handled auto- 
mobiles. 

One farm machinery dealer had a 
number of open accounts on his 
books which he was rather eager to 
place in the hands of the banker for 
collection, even though he lived in 
the town himself. 

When he showed me his ledger, I 
was astonished at the number of ac- 
counts. Many of them were small, 
it is true, but some of them were 





@This form, suggested by the 
author presents a bank’s scale 
of prices and fee-in-advance 
policy in a_ straightforward 
manner, 


large enough to earn the bank a 
liberal collection fee. 

I also found a hardware dealer 
who had a large number of accounts, 
including sales of electric washing 
machines, electric refrigerators, barn 
equipment, heating equipment, and 
other items of hardware. 

9 

HEN there was a farmer who 

made a business of handling 

used machinery and livestock. 
He had quite a number of notes 
given by farmers for things he had 
sold them and he was willing to pay 
a very liberal collection fee if the 
bank would handle the collection 
work for him. Why he had never 
thought of this assistance before, he 
did not know. 

He had just acquired the habit, 
so he said, of attempting to make his 
own collections, and eventually, all 
of his accounts were collected. Some- 
times, however, he was forced to 
wait a year, or even two years for 
his pay. 

After getting together all of these 
facts, I checked over the possibilities 
with the local banker and he was 
both astonished and _ delighted. 
When he looked at some of the ac- 
counts, he explained that he knew 
exactly how to handle the men in- 
volved. 

‘*Furthermore,’’ said he, ‘‘I know 
when they have money and it will 
be a comparatively easy matter for 
me to present these items to them 
when they have money with which 
to make payment. I see everyone 
who comes into the bank to make a 
deposit and by keeping the list 
handy, I am sure I can make a lot 
of additional income for the bank as 
well as help out the local dealers and 
benefit the manufacturers who sup- 
ply our people with the necessary 
equipment and supplies. 

‘‘This account here,’’ he said, 
pointing to one of the larger items, 
‘‘may be a little difficult to handle. 
This man, as you see, bought a thresh- 
ing machine. I knew that he bought 
it at the time and I wondered how 


? 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Modernization 


Trebled 


Income 


This actual experience may point the way to protect 


bank loans on obsolete buildings. 


Its results prove it 


to be practical and profitable in many situations. 


ODERNIZATION, as a sell- 
M ing word, has been worked 

hard—and not always wise- 
ly. 

But when the actual work lives 
up to all the implications and dic- 
tionary meanings of the word, the 
results are definite, tangible and 
very favorable. 

To cite a specific, and fairly rep- 
resentative, case:—A piece of prop- 
erty down in New York’s noted 
‘*village’’ district was earning $9,- 
300 annually, as gross income from 
the five basement stores, five first 
floor stores and the fifteen upper 
floor apartments (tenements) in- 
cluded in the several buildings on 
the property. 

An investment of $60,000 in mod- 
ernization—less than half the esti- 
mated cost of total rebuilding—in- 


creased the income from the several. 


tenants to $35,000. Deducting a lit- 
tle more than $6,000 to include the 
eost of increased taxation, interest 
on the modernization mortgage and 
the larger running expenses, the net 
income after modernization stood at 
nearly $29,000. 

In this instance the modernization 
was thorough, done with a canny eye 


to the features which attract tenants 
in these days of extremely critical 
‘‘shopping’’ for space. The tene- 
ments became apartments, with 
former tiny bedrooms eliminated, 
stairs straightened and hallways 
swallowed up in new, larger and 
more attractive rooms. The old base- 
ment stores, low-ceilinged and other- 
wise unpleasant, were deepened, 
lightened and increased in usabil- 
ity. 

It takes courage to put real money 
into modernization, but it pays. Had 





The Story In Dollars 


1 Former income was $9,300. 
2 Remodelling cost $60,000. 
3 Income increased to $35,000. 


4 Increased taxes, interest on 
the $60,000, and increased main- 
tenance amounted to $6,000. 


5 Net income after moderniza- 
tion was $29,000 per year. 


6 Net income pays 48% on 
modernization cost. 
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By WYATT BRUMMITT 


this particular property owner been 
satisfied with half-way measures, 
with mere surface ‘‘beautifying,’’ 
he could have ‘‘saved’’ a lot of 
money, but he would have emerged 
with a property the value of which 
was little better than it was before. 

Modernization, to be successful, 
must be thorough—and a good archi- 
tect’s assistance is worth more than 
his fee, for he knows his business. 
And his business is to know what 
tenants want and how to get it. 

In 1932, modernization in the 37 
eastern states amounted in value to 
almost 30% of the new construction 
done. Most of it was done for com- 
mercial buildings—banks, stores, of- 
fices and warehouses—but a large 
percentage involved housing. 

To be modern, architects and real- 
tors agree, a building must be usable 
from bottom to top; it must be ship- 
shape throughout, without gimeracks 
or wasteful ornament. It must have 
a clean-cut, ‘‘washed-behind-the- 
ears’? appearance—and the interior 
must live up to appearances. 

Most important of all, its utility 
must be geared to definite, 1934-and. 
beyond needs. Modernization that 
does not take these considerations 
into account is unworthy of the 
name. More, it is very likely to prove 
a poor investment. 
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O THE ‘‘man on the street,”’ 

whose only direct connection 

with foreign trade lies in cer- 
tain goods which have some mystical 
value because they are ‘‘imported,”’ 
what happens to our international 
commerce does not seem highly im- 
portant. Should he learn that only 
about 10% of American production 
is sold abroad, and compare this 
with the 45% to 60% of Japanese 
trade, or the 30% of German pro- 
duction, he would not feel that the 
69% decrease in foreign sales of 
American goods from 1929 to 1932 
was anything to worry about. 

Yet underneath these surface in- 
dications lie some very important 
considerations which deserve the 
serious attention of bankers and 
business men. The 10% of exports is 
not distributed uniformly, it is true, 
but the influence of foreign trade is 
felt through the whole warp and 
woof of American economic life. 

The farmer, whether he wants to 
be one or not, is an exporter of im- 
portance. In 1929, one third of the 
lard made in the United States was 
exported. In the same year, 17.1% 
of the wheat, 23.7% of the rye, 41.2% 
of the tobacco, and 54.8% of the cot- 
ton were exported. Thus a significant 


~ part of the crop production of near- 


ly every part of the United States 
had its prices set on international 
markets, and export trade was the 
determining factor in establishing 
prices in the United States. Even 
the crops which do not have an ex- 
port surplus were influenced by the 
prices paid for those that were ex- 
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How 


Exports 
Can 


Increase 


American industry would be crippled without foreign 
trade. With it, we have many necessities and many 
outlets for our own goods and capital. The summary 
given here by an internationally known business libra- 
rian is a basis for understanding foreign trade news. 


ported, because of the natural com- 
petition between products of a some- 
what similar nature. In short, the 
farmer, no matter where he is lo- 
cated, or how small his farm, cannot 
escape world conditions as reflected 
in foreign trade. 


HE manufacturer is no less in- 

terested. Typical export per- 

centages of manufactured goods 
in 1929 were: domestic tin plate, 
13% ; sewing machines, 29.8% ; type- 
writers, 39%; electric refrigerators, 
9.3% ; automobiles, 10% ; radio sets, 
4% ; motoreyeles, 45.2%. When all 
products, large and small, are av- 
eraged, it is found that about 8% 
of all manufactured goods is ex- 
ported. 


From these figures, it is obvious 
that some industries are particularly 
dependent on foreign trade. Indus- 
trialists know that it is very often 
the last 10% of production that 
marks the line between the possibil- 
ity of good profits or heavy losses. 
In the case of those lines which do 
export more than 10%, the connec- 
tion is self evident. But it should 
also be remembered that it is the pur- 
chase of goods by these exporting 
companies and their workers that 


ean mark the line between profit and 
loss for non-exporting companies. 
Thus 10% of all production (agri- 
eultural and manufactured) which 
is exported has an influence that can- 
not be disregarded. 


‘*No enterprise large enough to be 
ealled national can stop short at the 
boundaries of the Republic,’’ said 
James A. Farrell not long ago. Not 
only is this statement applicable to 
a much larger percentage of com- 
panies than might be thought at first 
blush, but even the smaller com- 
panies that do not pretend to sell 
more than locally must compete with 
the ‘‘national’’ concerns and meet 
conditions that are set by the inter- 
national contacts of the larger com- 
panies. 


If American export trade has a 
marked influence on the trend of 
business within the country, the 
necessity for the importation of spe- 
cifie products may be considered 
even more important. Without rub- 
ber, the automobile and electrical in- 
dustries could hardly exist. Without 
silk, and the strong, light weight 
fabric made from it, we should have 
none of our early conquests of the 
air. Few people realize that, of the 
28 most important industrial min- 
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Three Advantages 
From 
Increased Foreign Trade 


1 Many of our necessities can 
be had only in foreign countries. 


2 The more our importers buy 
abroad, the more our manufac- 
turers can sell. 


3 The more goods the busi- 
ness men in our debtor nations 
sell to our importers, the more 
easily can interest and principal 
on foreign bonds be paid to our 
investors. 





By J. G. HODGSON 


erals, the United States possesses ex- 
portable quantities of only three (the 
non-metals, coal, phosphates and sul- 
phur) and has a sufficient quantity 
to meet our own needs of but eight 
more. Nine minerals have to be im- 
ported in large amounts. For the re- 
maining eight we are almost entirely 
dependent on foreign production. 

The eight important minerals of 
which the United States must im- 
port nearly all that is used are: 
Antimony (much used in medicine, 
and necessary for our health) ; 
chromite (best known perhaps as a 
metal covering that will not tarn- 
ish) ; nickel (even some of our money 
has to be imported) ; manganese (the 
alloy that makes possible certain 
kinds of steel used in modern ma- 
chinery); asbestos (the insulator 
that you see most often on the heat- 
ing pipes of your house but which 
also lies hidden in surprising places 
about you) ; and nitrates and potash 
for fertilizers. 

We might also consider tungsten, 
without which we could not have 
our better electric lights, or some of 
our high grade steels. The United 
States produces some, but 55% of 
the supply comes from China. The 
amount produced in the United 
States is too small to be given on the 


@Foreign trade affects the life of every 
Many of our necessities must be 
imported, while foreign markets directly in- 
fluence prices of our domestic goods. 


American. 





usual charts of distribution for 
metals. This is partly compensated 
for by the fact that 7% of the world 
production is controlled by Ameri- 
ean capital. 

To what an extent foreign prod- 
ucts influence even the most common 
articles is illustrated by a pair of 
shoes. The shoes may be made in 
America, with Anterican labor, and 
by American machinery. But the 
chances are that the soles came from 
South America where the unpam- 
pered raw-boned cattle have tough 
hides. The leather was tanned by 
chemicals which came from the 
tropics. The nails in the heels con- 
tain manganese, which had to be im- 
ported. The rukber heels certainly 
did not come from the United States. 
Some of the parts were cemented to- 
gether, and that required asphalt 
that may have come from Brazil or 
the East Indies. American flax does 
not produce the fibre that goes into 
linen, so the sewing of the shoes was 
done with an Irish, or perhaps a 
Russian thread. The eyelets contain 
tin (from abroad), and the enamel 
on the eyelets came from tropical 
gums. Even the steel in the Ameri- 
ean-made shoe machinery contains 
foreign alloys. 

These superficial, but to the un- 
initiated, somewhat startling facts 
are an indication of why the banker 
or the industrialist has an interest 
in foreign trade, no matter what the 
size of his business, or its location. 
But back of these surface facts lie 
some even more important reasons 
why international commercial rela- 
tions are of so much importance. It 
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is the nature of trade itself, and par- 
ticularly of trade between countries, 
that makes its continuance impor- 
tant. : 
Foreign trade is essentially a mat- 
ter of exchange. The only money 
that is worth anything between 
countries is gold. But even the maxi- 
mum estimates of the amount of 
monetary gold in the world do not 
exceed twelve and a half billions, of 
which something over four billions 
is in the United States already. With 
American export trade alone in good 
years running to at least five billions, 
it is obvious that but few payments 
could be made in gold, without leav- 
ing some countries without any 
money base at all. ; 


ENCE, the only way that in- 

ternational trade can be car- 

ried on is to have the imports 
and exports of a country balance 
each other, so that eredits due to a 
country will, over a period of years, 
equal the amount that has to be paid 
out. 

American banks carry balances in 
foreign banks. And foreign banks 
earry balances here. If American 
importers have twice the total of bills 
to pay to foreign countries as for- 
eign importers have to pay for goods 
bought here, our banks’ balances 
may have to be enlarged by shipping 
actual gold. But if we buy about the 
same amount we sell, the balances 
in banks here and abroad will keep 
approximately the same and no gold 
is shipped. 

There are of course some items 
other than the actual goods shipped 





























which have to be considered in mak- 
ing up a balance. Immigrants who 
send money to their kin in the old 
country can transmit a credit bal- 
ance only if enough goods are ship- 
ped to cover the payment. Tourists 
who travel to Europe and spend 
money for food and lodging and 
transportation can do it only be- 
cause additional goods are shipped 
abroad. 

On the balance sheet, it is easy to 
see that the goods have been shipped, 
but it is sometimes difficult to see 
that it is the spending of American 
money abroad that has made it neces- 
sary to ship additional goods. But 
in any case the funds sent abroad, 
while important in themselves, do 
not invalidate the fundamental 
principle that for every dollar a for- 
eigner spends for American goods, a 
dollar of American money must be 
paid for foreign goods. And the 
final result is an exchange of goods 
for goods. 

Trade between sections of the 
United States has demonstrated that 
the exchange of goods is a matter of 
mutual advantage. Food raised by a 
farmer can be exchanged for goods 
made by a city man, and both bene- 
fit, for the tools and clothes made by 
the city man have a greater real 
value to the farmer than the food 
which he raised and could not use 
himself. And to the city man, the 
food was worth more than the goods 
which he had produced but did not 
want to use himself. It is simply the 
‘*division of labor’’ and the result- 
ing savings that'the economist has so 
long been talking about. 


E HAVE recognized that the 
workers in lowa can special- 

ize on agriculture and ex- 
change their food products with 
cities, but only insofar as the urban 
buyer can send city products to the 
farmer. We have learned that the 
manufacturers of Chicago can sell 
goods away from home only as they 
buy from other sections of the coun- 
. try. As a result, all sections benefit 
because there is a mutual exchange. 
The United States carries on some 
trade beyond its borders because it 
cannot get along on just what it 
produces itself. In fact, as has been 
indicated by some of the examples 
quoted, many of the things moderns 
think of as necessities are made pos- 
sible only by the importing of com- 
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Our 
Exports 


In 


1929 


One third of our lard 
17.1% of our wheat 
23.7% of our rye 
41.2% of our tobacco 


54.8% of our cotton 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


13% of domestic tin plate 


29.8% of sewing machines 


a 


fo) 


39% of typewriters 
9 9.3% of electric refrigerators 
10 10% of automobiles 
11 
12 


4% of radio sets 
45.2% of motorcycles 





modities produced outside of the 
United States. 

Developing American industries, 
too, have found that they cannot 
confine themselves to national bor- 
ders. Efficiency in production has 
developed a wide market for par- 
ticular types of machinery like sew- 
ing machines, automobiles or motor- 
cycles, to name but a few. The rest 
of the world wants to buy those 
products, just as the rest of the 
world is willing to buy other Ameri- 
ean products which can be produced 
here more efficiently or cheaply. 
And more and more of the industries 
that once looked upon themselves as 
local are finding that a world mar- 
ket offers advantages which they do 
not want to forego. 

Since to market additional Ameri- 
ean goods, there must be an exchange 
of goods, and since that exchange will 
not take place unless in the end there 
is some gain to the United States, 
the advantages of that exchange to 
the country will be as real as are the 








gains from trade between sections 
within the country. From the point 
of view of economic well-being there 
is no distinction between trade be- 
tween two sections within a country, 
and trade between two separate 
countries. 

The importance of foreign trade 
to the United States, is not, however, 
based entirely upon the savings that 
arise from an exchange of goods with 
other countries, no matter how im- » 
portant those savings may be. The 
financial situation of the country 
presents a few problems of its own 
which demand special treatment. 

The importance of the change in 
the financial standing of the United 
States since the early days of the 
World War has not been fully ree- 
ognized by many industrialists. 
The fact is that within 15 years, the 
United States went through a finan- 
cial revolution such as had never 
been felt in any other country. Be- 
fore the World War, the United 
States was owing interest and capital 
to Europe. Almost overnight, as a 
result of the war, America had be- 
come, not simply a creditor nation, 
but the outstanding creditor nation 
of the world. 

The development of the United 
States was originally the result of 
the investment of European funds 
in the then English colonies. Even 
as late as following the Civil War, 
the great railroads, which opened 
up the country to the west of Chi- 
eago, were built with British capi- 
tal. Before the World War, the 
United States had been paying off 
the interest and capital of these 
loans. As is a necessity in interna- 
tional trade, these loans were paid 
by the shipment of American prod- 
ucts to Europe where their sale pro- 
duced the credits that were used to 
pay the sums due to the British in- 
vestors. 


URING the World War Euro- 
D pean countries wanted more 

than the usual quantities of 
foods and munitions. To pay for 
them, the governments purchased 
American securities held abroad and 
sent them to the United States to 
pay for the goods bought. When 
these securities ran low, the Euro- 
pean governments obtained loans in 
the United States in order to secure 
funds with which to buy war mate- 


rials. (Continued on page 52) 
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This Plan 


Uses Directors 
To Get Important New Accounts 





Directors can often do more than anyone else. 
to get the accounts of important corporations. 
Here is a plan that gets this service from them 
as told by the new business manager of the 
American Trust Co., San Francisco. 


By HARRY H. PENNELL 


HERE is no question but that 
[ airecto ean be of valuable 

assistance in contacting new 
business leads. Experience has 
shown that many directors will go 
to any reasonable expense of time 
and effort to cooperate with the new 
business department. That results 
are not often what they should be is 
due to the lack of coordination be- 
tween the new business department 
and the individuals composing the 
bank’s board of directors. 

At the American Trust Co., we 
are now using a plan which properly 
coordinates the activities of the new 
business department and of those 
directors who are eager to cooperate 
with it and are in a position to do 
so. This plan has been the means of 
contacting a number of large ac- 
counts as well as in retaining the 
good-will of old accounts. 

Prior to the inauguration of this 
plan, we followed the usual proced- 
ure of supplying directors with lists 
of new business leads, leaving it up 
to them to contact the firms in the 
best manner possible. More recent- 
ly we-have deviated from this by 
supplying the directors more de- 
tailed information concerning the 
leads which they are to follow-up, 
using for the purpose a simple re- 
port form. 

On this form, the new business de- 
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partment lists the name of the com- 
pany or corporation whose business 





Five Steps In The 
Program 


1 A list of prospects of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the 
attention of directors is first 
made. These include corpora- 
tions of national importance that 
have plants in the bank’s terri- 
tory or that plan to locate plants 
there. 


2 A committee is formed of 
directors who are willing to make 
new business contacts. 


3 At a weekly meeting of this 
committee, one prospect is sug- 
gested, complete information 
provided, and discussion encour- 
aged. 


4 Contacts with one or more 
of the officers or directors of the 
prospect are assigned to directors 
who are willing to make the calls. 


5 The president of the bank 
conducts the meeting with the 
directors committee. 


it wishes to contact, followed by the 
names of its officers and directors. 
This list of officers and directors is 
the most vital part of the report. In 
fact, it is the keynote of tke pro- 
gram of promoting new business 
eontacts along effective lines, en- 
abling the directors to capitalize 
their friendships and intimate busi- 
ness contacts. 

An important part of the report 
is the summary of data relating to 
the company for the guidance of 
any director in contacting its officers 
and directors for new business. This 
summary also briefly informs the 
director of the efforts already made 
to contact the organization for its 
business. 

The first step consisted in drawing 
up a list of new business prospects 
of sufficient size and importance to 
merit the attention of bank direc- 
tors. For the most part, these are of 
corporations of national importance 
who have located plants in this ter- 
ritory or intend to do so in the 
future. A number of them are iden- 
tified with heavily capitalized cor- 
porations operating in the east and 
middle west. 

Among their officers and directors 
are individuals of distinction in the 
industrial and financial world, some 
of them known personally to direc- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Riot 


Insurance 


Needed 


To Protect 


Some Lines Of Credit 


HERE is somewhat of a ‘‘bull 
[nantes running in connection 

with riot and civil commotion 
insurance—and not all of the bidders 
know just what they are buying. 

This contract is not always fully 
understood by bankers, and yet the 
credit functions of such insurance 
are important. To a banker, riot and 
civil commotion insurance is of vital 
importance as a form of insurance 
protection to the bank and also as 
credit protection on loans to prop- 
erty owners. 

Because of the unrest about the 
country, many property owners are 
insuring against loss or damage from 
riot and civil commotion. The policy, 
however, possesses many exclusions 
and few buyers really understand 
the intent of the policy. 

Its most valuable interest to you, 
from the standpoint of credit pro- 
tection, is its fire insurance protec- 
tion rather than its riot insurance 
feature. In fact its riot protection 
is secondary. The two outstanding 
features of a riot and civil commo- 

* tion policy are its fire and explosion 
clauses. 

For instance, any damage to prop- 
erty (insured under a riot policy) by 
a mob of unruly persons, or by dyna- 
mite or any other explosive, whether 
the damage is accidental or mali- 
cious, would be recoverable. The riot 
insurance policy protects against 
loss or damage from malicious ex- 
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What this kind of insurance is and what protection 
it gives both bank and borrower are here explained 
by an insurance executive of Hartford, Connecticut. 


plosions as well as damage from 
ordinary inherent and off-premise 
explosions, but any malicious dam- 
age caused by individuals not con- 
stituting a riot is not recoverable 
under either the riot or civil com- 
motion policy or under an explosion 
insurance policy. 

In making this statement, I refer 
to the standard form of riot insur- 
ance policy as written by the major- 
ity of the insurance companies who 
are members of the ‘‘ Explosion In- 
surance Conference.’’ There are 
some non-affiliated foreign insurance 
companies, also reciprocals, mutuals, 
and other such insurance organiza- 
tions which occasionally undertake 
to insure ‘‘malicious mischief”’ 
through riot insurance and other 
policies at high premiums. 

There is no law against insuring 
malicious mischief. It is a rule 
among the so-called board or confer- 
ence insurance companies not to in- 
sure malicious mischief or sabotage, 
however, because they have experi- 
mented with the hazard and have 
found it impossible to underwrite it. 

This insurance was formerly called 
strike insurance but the word 
‘*strike’’ has now been eliminated 
because the policy does not cover 
strike losses excepting where they 


are the result of a riot attending a 
strike. Riot and civil commotion is 
really the simple explosion policy 





Eight Important Facts 


1 The two outstanding features 
of a riot and civil commotion 
policy, from a banker’s stand- 
point are its fire and explosion 
clauses. 


2 Damage to property (prop- 
erly insured against loss from 
riot and civil commotion) by a 
mob of unruly persons, or by any 
explosive, whether the damage is 
accidental or malicious, would 
be recoverable. 


3 An ordinary fire policy does 
not apply to fire resulting from a 
riot or civil commotion, but the 
riot policy does. That is why 
both are needed for full protec- 
tion. 


4 The riot policy does not 
cover damage from malicious 
mischief, such as the breaking of 
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By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


broadened to include the riot dam- 
age features. The riot and civil com- 
motion policy assumes all losses from 
explosions, excluding steam boiler 
fly wheel explosions, and in addition, 
all losses from riot including fire 
damage caused by riot. 

This latter feature is important be- 
eause the ordinary explosion insur- 
ance policy does not assume any fire 





About Riot Insurance 


windows by boys or the breaking 
of locks by thieves. 


5 A riot is commonly conceded 
by insurance companies to be 
“three or more persons in a 
united effort.” These persons 
might be strikers, a panicky mob, 
college students, or an antagon- 
ized crowd. 


6 No riot policy can be issued 
for a_ shorter than 90 
days. 


term 


7 There are standard rates for 
this insurance, but these rates 
may be doubled or trebled if the 
application is not made until the 
strike or disorder has begun. 


8 These policies protect 
against loss by pillage or looting 
occurring during and at the im- 
mediate place of the riot. 





loss which is the result of an explo- 
sion. Such losses are legitimate 
claims under the straight fire policy. 
A fire, however, the result of a riot, 
or some mob frenzy, would auto- 
matically cause the voiding of a fire 
insurance contract, which contains 
a provision to this effect, and so the 
riot insurance policy assumes any 
fire loss the result of a riot when the 
ordinary fire insurance policy is so 
voided. 

The greatest difficulty the under- 
writers have encountered with the 
riot and civil commotion policy is in 
getting the important fact over that 
the policy does not cover malicious 
mischief, such’ as vandalism and 
sabotage. Just what constitutes a 
riot has never been 
officially agreed upon, 
although several court 
decisions are recorded. 
The underwriters accept these risks 
in the more or less prevailing under- 
standing that ‘‘three or more per- 
sons in a united effort’’ constitutes 
a riot. 

The acts of any one individual in 
smashing property or causing dam- 
age is not a recognized claim under 
this policy. The ‘‘three or more’”’ 
persons idea may hold, but in some 
cases it has not, for there is always 
the question of evidence. One court 
held that a riot was a ‘‘tumultuous 
uprising.”’ 

Anyone who purchases a riot and 
civil commotion insurance policy 
with the expectancy of collecting 
losses for damage caused by three or 
more persons may face disappoint- 
ment—the riot feature of the con- 
tract is intended to insure damage 
eaused by a riot, or an outbreak, by 
a mob out of control. It might be 
strikers, a panicky mob, college stu- 
dents on a tear or an antagonized 
crowd of persons. 

No riot insurance policy can be 
issued for a shorter term than 90 
days. It is binding to both buyer 
and seller for 90 days. In some in- 
stances, special permission is pro- 
eured whereby both parties to the 
contract agree in writing to the re- 
quirement of 30 days’ notice of can- 
cellation after the first 90 days, but, 
for the first 90 days the contract is 
non-cancellable. 

When not in conflict with any 
state laws, the rate committee of the 
riot insurance conference can ap- 
prove non-cancellable contracts for 
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longer terms than 90 days. However, 
the rule is inviolable that no policy 
shall be issued for less than 90 days 
excepting on public storage stores, 
railroad terminal elevators, steam- 
ship piers and cotton in publie ware- 
houses, compresses, yards and piers. 
Riot insurance on such risks can be 


, Written for a short term. Of course, 


the insurance companies reserve the 
right to cancel riot insurance pol- 
icies on five days’ nolice at any time 
for the non-payment of premium. 

There are a set of normal rates at 
which riot and civil commotion pol- 
icies can be written at any time, but 
these rates are trebled or multiplied 
three times in the event of an actual 
strike or disorder, on insurance ap- 
plied for during a strike or riot— 
not for policies in force. 

All riot and civil commotion rates 
are based on the construction of the 
building because the policy assumes 
the fire hazard, when caused by riot, 
whereas the explosion policy is based 
on explosion hazards in which the 
construction of the building is not 
so important. ' 

There are three sets of rates for 
the riot and civil commotion pol- 
icies: Fireproof, brick or stone, 
other construction. Special rates and 
policy conditions are available for 
the protection of traction proper- 
ties, floaters, and for war risk insur- 
ance. 

The riot insurance coverage also 
includes pillage and looting losses 
oceurring during and at the imme- 
diate place of riot. This is not so 
important now as in the past when 
the burglary insurance policies ex- 
eluded such losses, but now all bur- 
glary, hold-up and theft insurance 
policies as issued by the casualty in- 
surance companies include losses re- 
sulting from pillage and looting. 

In these days of racketeering and 
unrest, a riot policy should, if con- 
sidered, be analyzed by the banker 
from the viewpoint of perpetuating 
the fire insurance which can be void- 
ed by a riot, also of explosion insur- 
ance protection. You cannot endorse 
an explosion insurance policy to as- 
sume riot damage—a separate riot 
and civil commotion insurance policy 
is needed. 


On properties protected by auto- 
matie water sprinklers, it is possible 
to obtain riot insurance protection 
by endorsements to the fire insurance 


(Continued on page 43) 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 


the West have been asked the 

question: ‘‘Do you have all 
of the good loans in your commu- 
nity ?”’ 

The common answer was: ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know. Possibly we do not, 
but we have all we are willing to 
classify as good.’’ 

In each town I visited, I took the 
opportunity to make an investigation 
of my own among the business men 
and dealers who commonly borrow 
many times during the year. The 
most active borrowers are the deal- 
ers who sell items with a fairly large 
unit price and whose sales are quite 
frequently on a time basis—the men 
who sell electric refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, oil burners, 
radios and so on. 

A talk I had with one automobile 
dealer will illustrate a quite general 
finding among all classes of dealers. 

This man handles a car that is 
one of the best sellers. He makes 
sales to farmers, local business men, 
and salaried people. He sells com- 
mercial trucks to farmers, manufac- 
turers, retailers, and other business 
men of the community. 

He told me that he has a deposit 
account in two local banks, but that 
he borrows from neither one. I 


Bite wes in both the East and 
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~ Why Loans 





“Leave Home” 


asked him how he pays for his ear- 
lot shipments and he stated that this 
was handled by the finance company 
owned by the automobile manufac- 
turer. 

‘‘Isn’t this wholesale financing a 
little expensive?’’ I asked. 

**Yes, it is, but it is so convenient. 
If I do not sell a ear for six months, 
I can earry it right along with this 
finance company, whereas the bank 
would not treat me that way, I am 
afraid.’’ 

When I asked if he had talked the 
matter over with either one of his 
bankers, he said that he had not. 
Furthermore, he said that he did not 
intend to. 


When I talked with the bankers 
later, I found a somewhat similar 
attitude on the part of the bankers. 
They did not intend to talk with the 
dealer about his financing. They did 
not tell me of any unfavorable ex- 
perience with this man, however. 

Time and again, I have discovered 
this same situation. The only reason 
I have found as to why the business 
men and the bankers do not get to- 
gether in the handling of loans the 
business men are making outside (at 
a profit to the lender) is that neither 
one has the inclination to talk to the 
other about the matter. 

Perhaps the banker (and I think 
this is usually the ease) feels that he 





Who Finances Your 


Many loans can be kept at home—at 
a profit to you and greater conveni- 
ence to the dealer. 


Your Bank? 
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This experience is given to encourage loan officers to 
investigate the probable borrowihg requirements of 





their own customers who are borrowing thousands of 

Bo dollars out of town every year. The story indicates 

that no borrower can safely be neglected simply 

because he has a certain kind of business. There are 
good loans and bad ones in every line. 


ought not to approach a business 
man about a loan. He thinks the 
business man should come to him. 
However, the dealer I have men- 
tioned thought that it was up to the 
bank to offer him its loan depart- 
ment facilities. 

I asked this dealer a number of 
questions about his business. He was 
very free in giving me, a total 
stranger, all of the facts about his 
affairs. He told me about various 
deals he had made and how they 
were handled. He showed me his 
stock of cars and estimated that his 
wholesale borrowings would be $60,- 
000 or $70,000 a year. 

He told me frankly the cost of the 


money he borrowed, the cost of doing 
business, and the methods he fol- 
lowed in reselling his used ears. I 
inquired about his accounting sys- 
tem. He showed me that his system 
is unusually complete. As a matter 
of fact, it is a system that has been 
installed by the car manufacturer 
and is audited by the manufacturer’s 
auditors. 

A balance sheet is made every 
month and this balance sheet shows 
the exact standing of every part of 
the business, frankly entering in red 
ink any losses and making it perfect- 
ly clear as to the reasons for those 
losses. 

Not only is this balance sheet com- 





Local Dealers? 


Not only does he improve plant produc- 


The Manufacturer? 


tion. 


He also finances dealers, because 


only a few bankers offer the facilities. 
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plete and interesting, but the dealer 
has similar balance sheets for every 
month over a period of two or three 
years. I asked the dealer if he gave 
his bankers a copy of this balance 
sheet and he said, ‘‘Yes, once or 
twice a year.’’ 

I asked him why he did not give 
the bankers one every month and he 
said that the bankers did not ask 
for it. 


I told the dealer that I thought he. 
had in this accounting system the 
best basis for credit that a merchant 
could possibly have. 


‘‘There you have,’’ I said, ‘‘com- 
plete facts about your business al- 
most from day to day. No part of 
your business can go wrong without 
your records showing it up with suf- 
ficient promptness to prevent any 
serious loss. The regularity with 
which your manufacturer checks up 
on the stock of used cars and your 
methods of selling them is a protec- 
tion against heavy losses from this 
source. 

‘‘Tf I were in your place, I cer- 
tainly would give both bankers a 
copy of this balance sheet every 
month and discuss it with them. I 
would explain to the bankers the 
borrowing that is necessary to take 
up bills of lading and offer the bank- 
ers this business if they want it. Of 
course, I am not saying that the 
local bankers would accept your 
notes, but I certainly think that it 
would be greatly to your advantage, 
as well as to the advantage of the 
banks for you to talk this matter 
over and keep the bankers informed. 
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‘* Above everything else, the bank- 
ers need to know everything they 
ean find out about every local busi- 
ness, whether they finance it or not.’’ 

The idea did not seem to appeal to 
the dealer. On the other hand, I was 


possession. The arrangement com- 
monly made by those bankers who 
have been successful in this business 
is that the dealer must repossess the 
ear and handle it as his property and 
must reimburse the bank prompt- 





not able to learn 
of any reason 
why he cannot 
borrow locally. 
However, the 
point I am try- 
ing to emphasize 
is this: I learned 
by ealls on the 
local bankers 
that they did 
not know as 
much about this 
man’s business 
as I did after 
half an hour’s 
interview. This 
is a detriment to 
the dealer, and, 
I think, a detri- 
ment to the 
banks. It would 
appear that this 
man’s credit 
must be good, or 
he could not do 
from $70,000 to 
$100,000 worth 
of business a 
year as he does, 
financing his 





What 
The Author 


Discovered 


1 Many local business 
make complete financial state- 
ments as often as once a month, 
which the loan officer should see 
whether the customer has a loan 
line or not. 


men 


2 There are good borrowers 
in every locality that may be 
secured by a little aggressive 
work on the part of the execu- 
tives. 


3 The time is coming when 
there will be competition be- 
tween banks for the good short- 
term advances now made to 
dealers by outside agencies, but 
it is hoped that competition will 
not minimize the care required 
in the study of every borrower. 





What 
He Suggests 
To You 


1 Find out which dealers in 
your community are handling 
their loans through manufac- 
turers or finance companies. 


2 Examine the dealer’s balance 
sheets to select the best prospects 
for local loans. 


3 Show those dealers the ad- 
vantages of financing through a 


local bank. 


4 Get information from factory 
representatives regarding any 
company policies that affect 
dealers. 


5 Work out for each dealer a 
financing plan to meet his par- 
ticular needs. 





ly when the re- 
possession oc- 
curs. 

Of course, in 
handling the 
matter this way, 
the loan officer 
must satisfy 
himself that the 
dealer’s volume 
of business is 
such that he can 
successfully take 
up notes that 
represent auto- 
mobiles which 
may need to be 
repossessed. 

The same 
principle applies 
to refrigerators, 
oil burners, and 
any other article 
sold on a time 
basis. That same 
principle is fol- 
lowed by those 
bankers who 
have taken the 
time to talk the 
matter over with 






wholesale pur- 
chases with an 
outside ecom- 
pany. That is a pretty fair test. 

Of course, I realize that the 
finance company is in a better posi- 
tion to avoid losses through the re- 
possession of cars than any banker 
is. As a matter of fact, no banker, 
as a rule, is in a position to benefit 
from the repossession of automobiles. 
That is only a secondary protection 
to him. But all commercial bankers 
are in a position to make commer- 
cial loans on a basis of financial 
statements and a study of the mer- 
chant’s business. 


Here is a case in which a balance 
sheet is available every month and 
loans are made which are repaid, 
many of them within a week or ten 
days. This dealer was afraid to talk 
to his banker about any loans, sim- 
ply because some of the cars on 
which he has given the finance com- 
pany a mortgage have not sold 
promptly. 
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Sometimes, he says, a certain car 
may remain in his show room for as 
long as six or eight months. The 
finance company does not bother him 
as to time, whereas he knows the 
bank would have to make a require- 
ment of repayment within 90 days. 

When I suggested that a car on 
which the local bank had a ware- 
house receipt or other evidence of its 
collateral ownership might be trans- 
ferred to a finance company loan 
when the bank’s commercial loan 
had to be paid, the dealer said he 
hdd not thought of that before, but 
this, of course, is possible. 


While I certainly would not want 
to appear to be encouraging any 
banker to organize his personnel to 
handle repossessed cars, I have pre- 
viously described in these pages the 
experiences of a number of bankers 
who have successfully financed deal- 
ers without the necessity of any re- 


their dealers, to 
look into their 
dealers’ account- 
ing systems, and to study their 
dealers’ balance sheets as often as 
they are made, comparing them with 
previous balance sheets and making 
other investigations necessary to un- 
derstand the details of the business. 

Bankers have found that they may 
have the opportunity of talking with 
factory representatives at frequent 
intervals to keep in touch with the 
general trend of the business and 
with the policies these manufacturers 
inaugurate from time to time with 
respect to their dealers. This can be 
arranged by simply asking the local 
dealer to send any factory represen- 
tative to the bank whenever he is in 
town. 

The principal reason why this sub- 
ject’ deserves as much study as I 
have seemed to indicate is that these 
dealers originate more credit in any 
city or town than any other group 
of business men. 
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These Forms Give 





Increased Teller Efficiency’ 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


Here is a routine and a set of record forms which 
have brought about efficiency in teller trans- 
actions in the Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio. 


HE position of teller is one of 
| most important, if not the 

most important, of any in the 
mechanical operation of a bank. 
With him originates practically all 
of the items handled by the other de- 
partments, whether the bank is large 
or small. If he performs his work 
with accuracy and speed, he can be 
of great assistance in facilitating the 
work of the other departments. If 
he is careless and inaccurate, he is 
likely to retard the work of the other 
departments and cause dissension in 
the entire organization. 

The position is not only important 
from a mechanical standpoint, but is 
also very important from the stand- 
point of reflecting the attitude of the 
bank toward the public. The teller 
is the person who meets and trans- 
acts business with the customers of 
the bank more than any other em- 
ployee, or officer, and by his attitude 
and the manner in which he trans- 
acts business with them, he naturally 
has the greatest opportunity for 
ereating atmosphere, whether pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. 

To a great extent, a bank is known 
to the public by the manner in which 
the teller meets and transacts busi- 
ness with it. In a bank in which the 
officer or officers do not perform the 
work of a teller, the majority of its 
customers rarely come in contact 
with any other person in the bank. 

The duties performed by tellers 
are the same in all banks, whether 
one person performs all of the work, 
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or the bank is divided into many de- 
partments and different duties are 
assigned to various tellers. They re- 
ceive deposits, pay out cash, receive 
payment for notes, drafts, cashiers 
checks, certificates of deposit and col- 
lections. 

In order to perform these duties, 
the teller must be accurate. He must 
know signatures and be able to 
quickly detect forgery. He must 
have a general idea of the size of the 
balance carried by each customer in 
order to be able to cash checks 
against their accounts without delay. 
He should have eyes that function 
quickly and accurately in order to be 
able to read at a glance the date, the 
amount, and the signature on a 
check. In reading these records on 
a check, he should know that the 
check is not stale, that the amount 
in writing and the amount in figures 
agree, and that the signature is that 
of the person whose name appears 
on it. Any teller who is careless in 
doing these things may cost his bank 
considerable money because of 
errors. 


Records 


In order to conserve the time of 
our tellers and to facilitate their 
work, the methods used in recording 
and proving work are as simple and 
yet as complete as possible. This is 
not a very difficult matter in a bank 
large enough to have a separate 
teller’s department for each class of 
items. In this article, and in those 


to follow, however, I shalt discuss 
this and other problems from the 
standpoint of the banker in the small 
town whose business is not large 
enough to warrant separating his 
bank into departments. Our bank’s 
deposits are usually less than a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The principal concern of the teller 
is to know, at all times, that he has 
properly counted and recorded his 
eash transactions, in order.that he 


F. D. FORSYTH became inter- 
ested in banking during his 
junior year in college. In his 
spare time he worked without 
remuneration in a local bank 
for the sake of the experience. 
During his senior year—1910- 
1911, he worked as assistant to a 
national bank examiner, making 
up reports and assisting in the 
examinations. 

He entered The Bank of Athens 
in June, 1911, as teller and book- 
keeper, and was appointed assis- 
tant cashier in 1914, when the 
bank nationalized. 

Four years later he took charge 
of the loan department of the 
Union Commerce National Bank 
of Cleveland and in 1919 he re- 
turned to the Bank of Athens 
as cashier, continuing with that 
institution since then. 

For the past ten years Mr. 
Forsyth has conducted a course 
of lectures in the School of Com- 
merce of Ohio University on 


“Practical Banking.” 
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These forms were de- 
veloped to meet the 
specific needs of small 
banks, where the teller 
must handle all classes 
of items with a mini- 
mum of time for prov- 
ing and recording. 


may have no difficulty in 
balancing at the end of 
the day. It is important, 
therefore, that any sys- 
tem used shall be simple 
and that it can be oper- 
ated with speed. In 
building a system for the 
purpose of recording and 
proving the transactions 
of the tellers in a small 
bank, we necessarily use 
the same formula that is 
used in the larger bank, 
but must combine a num- 
ber of departments into 
one. 

The items that go to 
make up a deposit—the 
debit items—are the same 
in any bank. They are: 
eash, us checks, foreign 
checks, checks on other 


banks in the same city, and miscel- 
laneous items such as P. O. money 
orders and public warrants which 
cannot be charged to any account in 
the bank. Notes, cashiers checks, cer- 
tificates of deposit, and certified 
checks are also debit items, but the 
number of these items is usually 
small and the matter of recording 
and proving them is not difficult. 
The credit items: deposits, notes, 
interest, cashier’s checks, certificates 
of deposit, collections, drafts, credits 
to other banks, and others, must of 
course, always be equal to the debit 
items. Any one of the credit items, 
however, might be made up of a 
number of the debit items. 
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Deposits 


When a teller receives a deposit, 
he must be certain that the amount 
of cash entered on the deposit ticket 
is correct and that all checks are cor- 
rectly endorsed. He should also see 
that the deposit ticket is headed 
properly and check his entry in the 
passbook in order to know that he 
has entered it correctly. 


We instruct our tellers not to take 
time to add each deposit ticket, in 
order to see that it is correctly added. 
This is not a complete proof and does 
not catch errors in entering items on 
the ticket. His most important duty 
is to see that the cash is correct. 
Other errors may be easily corrected 
as all other items may be identified 
at any time before leaving the bank. 
But when the cash on any deposit is 
mixed with the other cash in the 
teller’s cage, it is impossible to iden- 
tify any of it as having been received 
on any particular deposit. Large 
amounts of cash might be bundled 
and initialed by the depositor and 
proved later, but all loose cash and 
unmarked bundles should be proved 
correct before the customer leaves 
the window. 

After counting the cash, check- 
ing the endorsements on the checks, 
and entering the deposit in the pass- 
book of the customer, our tellers 
place the deposit ticket and the 
checks in a drawer and the cash is 
distributed according to denomina- 
tions and kinds, with other cash. If 
they are very busy, they do not at- 
tempt to sort and distribute cash 
until they have time to do so without 
requiring customers to wait. 


The teller may keep a scratcher 
record of the cash received, but this 
is just one other thing for him to do 
and we do not bother about having 
him do it. At various periods during 
the day, some person, designated as 
proof clerk, collects the deposits 
from the tellers and proves them on 
the ‘‘Receiving Teller’s Proof 
Sheet.’’ This may be done by any 
person outside of the cage; a book- 
-keeper, a clerk, a stenographer or 
even the general bookkeeper, depend- 
ing on the size and activity of the 
bank. 

From this record, at the end of the 
day, the teller gets his information 
as to the total amount of cash he has 
received on deposits during the day. 
This total, the amount shown in the 
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cash column of the receiving teller’s 
proof sheet, is entered on the ‘‘ Tell- 
er’s Cash Balance Sheet’’ on the 
eredit side on the line ‘‘Cash Dep. 
(Proof Sheet).’’ Considerable time 
is saved if the teller does not stop to 
make entries on a scratcher and the 
one record has proved sufficient. 
This arrangement also makes it a 
little more difficult for a teller to 





Routine For Tellers’ Proof 


1 Several times a day, one 
person designated as ‘‘proof 
clerk” collects the deposits from 
the tellers and proves them on 
the “Receiving Tellers’ Proof 
Sheet.” 


2 The proof clerk collects the 
checks cashed and makes an add- 
ing machine list on the “Paying 
Tellers’ Proof Sheet.” 


3 The totals are carried to the 
“Recapitulation Sheet.” 


4 The total of all items is 
deducted from the total arrived 
at by adding the amounts of 
A. M. cash, cash received on 
deposits and other cash items, 
thus giving the net amount of 
cash which should be on hand. 
This amount must agree with the 
total on the “Cash Record Sheet” 
and is the amount used by the 
general bookkeeper in balancing 
the general ledger. 


manipulate his cash in any way, if 
he is so inclined, for after the first 
few deposits have been received, he 
has no idea of the amount of cash 
he should have. 


Paying 


In paying out cash on checks, how- 
ever, it is important that the teller 
keep a record of the items on which 
he pays. For this purpose we use the 
back of the ‘‘Teller’s Cash Balance 
Sheet’’ and have headed columns for 
the different classes of items. Entries 
may be made on this sheet either by 
hand or on the adding machine. We 
find it very convenient to have the 
tellers accumulate their cashed 
checks and add them on the back of 
the form by use of an adding ma- 


chine at intervals during the day. 

The teller is thus able to give his 
entire attention to the item on which 
he is paying cash and is less likely 
to make an error. After paying cash 
on a check, he places it with other 
checks which he has cashed and, 
during a dull period, he sorts them 
and adds them on the back of his 
sheet, always carrying his totals for- 
ward. 

Thus, at any time during the day, 
he knows the amount of cash he has 
paid out. At certain intervals during 
the day, the proof clerk collects these 
items from the tellers and makes an 
adding machine list of them on the 
‘*Paying Teller Proof Sheet.’’ 

This list is then compared with 
the lists made by the tellers before 
the items are distributed in order to 
be certain that the totals are the 
same and that the proof clerk has re- 
ceived all of the items listed by the 
tellers. As the credit side of this 
transaction is cash, and the cash is 
gone, no other proof can be had that 
the items are correct. 


If a check is poorly written, and 
the teller uses one amount and the 
proof clerk another amount in list- 
ing, in nearly all cases, the teller will 
list the item according to the amount 
he paid on it. If it is not correct, he 
can get in touch with the person for 
whom he cashed the item while the 
transaction is fresh in the minds of 
both parties. Many errors have been 
corrected in this manner without dif- 
ficulty or loss. 


At the end of the day, the totals 
from the various columns, ‘‘ Individ- 
ual Checks’’ and so on are carried to 
the other side of the ‘‘Teller’s Cash 
Balance’’ sheet and entered in the 
proof column opposite the corre- 
sponding titles. In order for the 
tellers to balance, the total of the 
eash on hand at the end of the day 
plus the total of all items on which 
cash has been paid during the day, 
must agree with the amount of cash 
at the beginning of the day, plus the 
total of all cash received from vari- 
ous sources during the day. 

The totals from the ‘‘Paying Tel- 
ler Proof Sheet,’’ on which the proof 
clerk has entered the items cashed, 
are carried to the ‘‘Recapitulation 
Sheet’’ and entered under the head- 
ing ‘‘Cash’’ and opposite the various 
titles. The total of all items is de- 
ducted from the total arrived at by 
adding the amounts of A. M. cash 
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and cash received on deposits and 
so on, thus giving the net amount of 
cash which should be on hand at the 
end of the day. This amount should 
agree with the total on the ‘‘Cash 
Record Sheet,’’ and is the amount 
used by the general bookkeeper in 
balancing the general journal. 


Miscellaneous Cash 


Transactions 


If our tellers only received de- 
posits and paid out cash on checks, 
the matter of recording and proving 
would be as simple as the explana- 
tion just given. But they receive 
cash in the payment of notes and in- 
terest and carry on many other 
transactions for which they receive 
payment in cash. A proper record 
must be kept of these cash transac- 
tions in order that they will balance 
at the end of the day. 

In the country bank, these items 
are not of sufficient volume or num- 
ber to require the time of one person 
or department. We have, therefore, 
provided space on the ‘‘ Teller’s Cash 
Balance Sheet’’ for recording these 
transactions. They are proved out- 
side of the cage on the ‘‘Miscel- 
laneous Proof Sheet,’’ and the only 
record the teller makes is that of 
entering the amount of cash received 
on his ‘‘ Balance Sheet”’ in the space 
provided for the type of transaction 
involved. All of them are handled 
in the same manner and an explana- 
tion of one transaction should be suf- 
ficient to enable the reader to under- 
stand how all of them are handled. 

For these activities, we use a div- 
ided debit and eredit ticket (see 
illustration), the upper part of 
which indicates the account to be 
credited and the amount of the 
credit, and the lower part the debit 
and the debit item. The total of all 
of the credit items on the ticket must 
agree with the total of all of the 
debit entries on it. 

If payment for a note is received, 
the teller enters on the upper 
(credit) part of the ticket a descrip- 
tion of the item (see illustration), 
and in the column to the right, enters 
the amount of the item. In the lower 
(debit) part of the ticket, he indi- 
eates the manner of payment. If 
cash is received, he enters the 
amount in the column at the right 
hand side of the ticket. If a check is 
received, he simply indicates it on 
the ticket but not in the cash column. 


(In this ease, the check itself is used 
for entry on the proof sheet.) The 
teller enters on his ‘‘Teller’s Cash 
Balance Sheet’’ in the column head- 
ed ‘‘Loans Paid,’’ the amount of the 
eash received and places the ticket 
in a drawer for the proof clerk. 

All tickets for miscellaneous trans- 
actions, whether cash is involved in 
the transaction or-not, are placed in- 





this drawer and, at the end of the 
day, the proof clerk takes them and 
proves them on the ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Proof Sheet.’’ The total amount of 
eash on the debit side of this proof 
sheet must equal the total amount of 
miscellaneous cash transactions re- 
corded on all of the tellers’ ‘‘Bal- 
ance Sheets.”’ 

At the end of the day, the teller 
totals all of the columns represent- 
ing miscellaneous cash received and 
carries these totals to the right hand 
side of the sheet, entering them op- 
posite the corresponding titles. We 
never pay out cash for miscellaneous 
items. If a customer desires cash for 
a note, he is given a check for it and 
then has the check cashed. Cash is 
never paid out for expense items, no 
matter how small the amount. An 
expense check is written for all of 
these items and a proper record kept 
of the check. This is a positive rule 
that is never broken. 


Balancing 


At the end of the day, the tellers 
should have nothing in their cages 
but cash and the records of their 
transactions. It should be an iron- 
elad rule that all cash items are 
taken out of the cages and that no 
eash memorandums of any kind are 
left there. It will be noted that on 
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our ‘‘Cash Record”’ no provision is 
made for anything but cash. As soon 
as the last customer leaves the tellers’ 
windows at the end of the day, they 
are ready to count their cash and 
make the proper record of it on their 
‘*Balance Sheets.’’ 

If they have recorded their cash 
transactions properly and have made 
no errors in their cash count, they 
should be in balance in a half hour 
or less after the bank’s doors are 
closed. It is a rare occasion when all 
of our tellers are not balanced in 
this length of time. 

If more than one person acts as 
teller in the same cage, one of them 
should be designated as chief teller 
and keep the record of the vault cash 
and make the entries on the ‘‘Cash 
Record Sheet.’’ Each of them should 
be accountable for his own cash, and 
the records of his transactions. At 
the end of the day, each teller re- 
ports to the chief teller the total 
amount of cash on hand for the pur- 
pose of making a record of it on the 
**Cash Record Sheet.’’ 

If no errors have been made dur- 
ing the day, the total amount. of cash 
as shown by the ‘‘Cash Record’’ will 
agree with the total amount of cash 
shown on the cash recapitulation 
form. If the totals do not agree, it 
takes but a few minutes to check the 
various totals and ascertain if an 
error has been made in recording 
any item. If these are found correct 
and a recount of the cash proves that 
it was counted and entered correctly, 
it is definitely established that an 
error was made in counting cash paid 
out or received and a record is made 
of the shortage or overage. However, 
it is seldom necessary to make such 
a record and the amounts involved 
are small. 


One loan committee makes it a 
hard and fast rule that at least two 
members of the committee must visit 
the place of business of each bor- 
rower, either before each loan is 
made or shortly thereafter, with the 
result that the bank now has almost 
no frozen paper. 


Under the new code, some of the 
former avenues to bank profits have 
been obstructed and it is, therefore, 
necessary to convert as great a pro- 
portion as possible of former ex- 
penses into new profits, through the 
medium of operating cost reductions. 
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Improved Collection Routine 


With Six Important Features 


By JOHN F. X. HENNESSY 


Methods which make possible effective customer 
service, while adequately protecting the bank, are 
here described by the manager of the collection 
department of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


HE duties performed by most 
(Leeverimens of a bank are 

usually limited to one field, 
however, a great many transactions 
reach a bank which are not strictly 
the work of any one department. 
Those transactions, as a rule, find 
their way into the collection depart- 
ment. 

It obviously follows that the per- 
sonnel of a collection depart- 
ment must be thoroughly 
familiar with what the other 
departments are equipped to 
handle so that they may know 
which transactions they must 
eare for. ; 

This department is continu- 
ally rendering service, there- 
fore, it must be equipped with 
a complete system so that an 
item could not possibly be 
overlooked and, under which, 
an item may be located with 
a minimum of effort. A close 
follow-up on all items is 
necessary so that reports may 
be received, whereby custom- 
ers may have up-to-date in- 
formation, relative to the fate 
~ of their items. 

We handle in the collection 
department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, only 
items for which an accounting 
is made to our customers and 
correspondents, when remit- 
tances are received. We han- 
dle ail out-of-town items with 
the exception of due bonds 
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and coupons together with all Chi- 
cago items with the exception of 
sight drafts and checks on Chicago 
banks which our note teller handles. 

This leaves this department han- 
dling, in addition to country send- 
ings, the collecting of city notes, 
time drafts, instalment payments on 
contracts, and drafts with securities 
attached. 





At our customers’ request, we pay 
brokers for securities which they 
have purchased, subsequently han- 
dling such securities in aceordance 
with their wishes. 

We handle all special service 
transactions which involve: 

Stock transfers for which we are 
not transfer agent; Bonds for de- 
posit or exchange, or for free deliv- 
ery; Stock certificates for exchange, 
for deposit, or for free delivery; 
Papers to be executed; Real Estate 
transactions to be closed; Securities 
to be shipped; Legacies to be 
paid against receipt; Numer- 
ous other transactions too 
many to mention. 


Sources Of Our Collections 


We receive our items from 
two sources. Most of our city 
customers deliver their col- 
lections to our counter-man 
who makes whatever inquiries 
he deems necessary to the 
proper handling of the item. 
He examines bills of lading 
and notes to see that they are 
properly endorsed. 

If he does not know, he as- 
certains from the customer 
how he wishes to pay the han- 
dling change which is appli- 
eable on all items collectable 


Rapid sorting as soon as 
items arrive, makes for 
prompt and careful hand- 
ling of all items. 
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1 Better service to customers 
2 Protection against liability 
3 Responsibility definitely placed 


outside of Chicago. The remainder 
of our items are also delivered to 
our counter-man by our ‘‘in-mail’’ 
department, which department sepa- 
rates collection letters from the 
items, marking the drafts in accord- 
ance with the letter of instructions, 
after which the letters are delivered 
to our letter file department where 
they may be referred to in case of 
necessity. 


Personnel 


Twenty-eight people comprise the 
personnel of this department. They 
are: manager, assistant manager 
(who handles miscellaneous trans- 
actions), correspondent, three clerks 
handling securities, counter-man, 
endorser, four manifold operators, 
four pay-off men, city note man, 
time draft clerk, exchange clerk, per- 
manent record filer, sorter, three 
stenographers, two bell boys, two 
extra men to fill in for vacations 
and sickness. 


Counter-Man 


Our counter-man separates the 
city from the country items, stamp- 
ing the latter with a ‘‘C’’ which 
identifies the collection as belong- 
ing to this department. He numbers 
out-of-town items, times notes with 
a blue pencil, which timing is then 
proved by another, after which the 
out-of-town items are handed to the 
endorser to be routed to their desti- 
nation. 


Endorser 


The endorser stamps each item on 
the reverse side, and, in a space pro- 
vided in that stamp, writes or stamps 
in the name of the bank to which the 
eollection will be forwarded. He has 
before him eight looseleaf books 
covering the United States, which 
books contain the names of all towns 
and cities on which he is likely to 
receive items. He also has a bank 
directory for guidance. While these 
books have to be periodically revised, 


Six Collection Routine Features 


nevertheless they are of great value 
and serve to speed up the endorsing 
of the items to a great extent. 

It is the endorser’s duty to keep 
data on open and closed banks and 
those in the hands of Conservators. 
His information must be up to date 
in order that the item be efficiently 
handled at point of collection. 





Items Handled By This 

Collection Department 

1 All out-of-town items except 
due bonds and coupons. 


2 Chicago items except sight 
drafts and checks on Chicago 
banks. 


3 City notes. 
4 Time drafts. 


5 Instalment payments on 
contracts. 


6 Drafts with securities at- 
tached. 
7 At customer’s request, 


brokers are paid for securities 
and securities are handled accord- 
ing to instructions. 


8 Stock transfers for which 
this bank is not transfer agent. 


9 Bonds or stock certificates 
for deposit, exchange, or free 
delivery. 


10 Papers to be executed. 


11 Real estate transactions to 
be closed. 


12 Securities to be shipped. 


13 Legacies to be paid against 
receipt. 

14 Miscellaneous items, the 
disposition of which is not pro- 
vided for in any other depart- 
ment. 
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4 Specializing personnel 
5 Careful item verification 
6 Incessant supervision 


Manifold Operators 


After the items are properly en- 
dorsed, they are then handed to our 
four manifold operators. Their first 
operation is to separate the protest 
from the no-protest items, the pro- 
test items being written on a yellow 
form, while the no-protest items are 
printed on a blue form. The forms 
used on out-of-town items, are an 
original and five copies, which forms 
are placed with the items and deliv- 
ered to our pay-off sets. 

Our manifold operators use Un- 
derwood machines with a _ special 
large-size type. They have an at- 
tachment to handle any form that 
may be needed. Our operators dur- 
ing the usual length day write up 
to 200 forms each. 


Pay-Off Men 


Among our four pay-off-sets, the 
United States is divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


1AtoC 3 LOtoP. 
2DtoLI 4 QtoZ 


the last set handling, in addition, all 
items on Canada. 

On receiving their items and rec- 
ords from the manifold operators, 
they examine each record to see that 
it is properly written and that the 
instructions are clear and concise. 
The original is then clipped to the 
item and serves as a collection letter. 
The item is then placed in a basket 
for delivery to the mail department, 
the name of the collecting bank ap- 
pearing in such a position on the 
letter that an outlook envelope 
may be used. The pay-off man takes 
the remaining records, consisting of : 
Outgoing record, Credit ticket, Ad- 
vice, Permanent Record and Ac- 
knowledgment. 

He keeps intact the outgoing rec- 
ord, credit ticket and advice, which 
he places in his open file alphabet- 
ically and according to date, under 
the name of the city to which for- 
warded. He has indexes in his file 
which are helpful. He delivers the 
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permanent record to a filing clerk 
and has the acknowledgment mailed, 
if the item was received from an out- 
of-town customer. It is the duty of 
the pay-off man to carefully watch 
the items entrusted to his care, to 
send tracers regularly, to look up 
correspondence relating to his items, 
which he hands to the correspond- 
ence clerk with the instructions care- 
fully noted on his outgoing record 
to apply payments as received to 
the proper items, which payments, 
together with the credit ticket and 
advice of payment, he hands, with 
the collecting bank’s advice, if any, 
to the exchange clerk. 

After an item is paid, the outgo- 
ing record is so stamped and placed 
in his dead file, also alphabetically. 
If an item is returned unpaid, he 
removes his outgoing record, credit 
ticket, and advice from his open file, 
stamping the outgoing record ‘‘un- 
paid,’’ placing that in his dead file. 

The credit ticket and advice are 
destroyed if the returned item is 
other than a sight draft. The advice 
is used in returning unpaid sight 
drafts to our out-of-town customers, 
and a form (which will be explained 
later) is used in returning notes, 
checks, and drafts with documents 
attached. 


City Note Man 


The city note man receives Chi- 
cago notes from the counter-man 
which notes he checks to see that 
they are payable in Chicago. He 
separates the interest notes from 
those payable without interest, de- 
livering to the security clerk any 





collateral, for which he takes a re- 
ceipt. 

The interest is figured, notes are 
timed with a blue pencil, after which 
the timing and the interest are 
proved by others. The items are 
then handed to the manifold oper- 
ators who use a white form having 
an original and five copies labeled as 
follows: 


Tickler, Credit Ticket, Advice of 
Payment, Notice, Acknowledgment, 
Permanent Record. 

When the records are completed, 
they are returned with the notes to 
the city note man who looks them 
over to see that they have been prop- 
erly written. 

He detaches the tickler record 
which he places in a file under its 
maturity date according to the date 
received. 

The credit ticket, advice of pay- 
ment, and the notice are placed, to- 
gether with the note, in another file 
under the same procedure. 

The acknowledgment is forward- 
ed, if the item was received by mail. 
The remaining record is delivered 
to our permanent file clerk. 

Approximately ten days before 
the notes mature, the notices are de- 
tached and forwarded to the makers. 
From three to six days before the 
notes mature, one file is checked 
against the other to see that no dif- 
ferences exist. 

The day before the notes mature, 
they are handed to our note teller 
with the bookkeeper’s credit ticket 
and advice of payment. He lists the 
notes on a sheet in alphabetical or- 
der, keeps intact in the same order, 





How The Work Is Divided 


1 Manager. 


2 Assistant manager in charge 
of miscellaneous items. 


3 Correspondent and custodian 
of securities that remain with the 
department more 
days. 


than a few 


4 Three clerks handling secur- 
ities. 
5 Exchange clerk. 


6 City note man. 
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7 Time draft clerk. 

8 Endorser. 

9 Counter-man. 

10 Four pay-off-men. — 

11 Sorter. 

12 Permanent record filer. 
13 Four manifold operators. 
14 Three stenographers. 

15 Two bellboys. 


16 Two extra men to fill in 
for vacations and sickness. 


the eredit tickets and advices of 
payment, delivering on day of ma- 
turity the notes to our ‘‘in-mail’’ 
department, which department sorts 
them according to the different 
routes which the messengers cover. 

All returns are made to our note 
teller who accounts to us each eve- 
ning for the notes given to him. Con- 
sequently, our city-note man has not 
completed his work for the day until 
all notes due that day have been 
either paid, returned, or are in the 
hands of the notary. 


Time Draft Clerk 


Our time-draft man, receives his 
drafts from the counter-man and the 
‘*in-mail’’ department. He delivers 
them immediately to the manifold 
operators. The record consists of an 
original and four copies, on which 
the printing is in red. The records 
are labeled as follows: Tickler Rec- 
ord, Credit Ticket, Advice of Pay- 
ment, Permanent Record, Acknowl- 
edgment. 

He files his tickler record under 
the name of the drawee. The credit 
ticket and advice of payment are 
filed in the same manner in another 
file with the draft. The permanent 
record is, of course, given to the per- 
manent record file clerk and the ac- 
knowledgment is forwarded. 

Presentation of these items is 
made on the day received. The mes- 
senger, in presenting, makes the 
necessary notations on the back, cit- 
ing the drawee’s remarks under 
which he places his number and the 
date. 

Additional daily presentation is 
made on most items covering perish- 
able goods. The file is gone through 
thoroughly each week, with either 
another notice to the drawer or a 
line to our correspondent. 


Exchange Clerk 


The exchange clerk puts through 
all checks received in payment of 
out-of-town items and sees that the 
amount of the check balances the 
total of the item, with interest, if 
any, deducting from the credit ticket 
and advice of payment any cost or 
collection charges. 


Permanent Record Filer 


On all manifold records made, a 
copy called a ‘‘permanent record’ 


is on file under the customer’s name. 
Two files are used, one for city cus- 
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tomers and the other for bank corre- 
spondents and remittances. 

No marking of any kind is made 
on these records. They are for ref- 
erence purposes only and are indis- 
pensable in locating items when the 
inquiry does not contain sufficient 
data properly to identify the item. 
This clerk also returns unpaid notes 
and drafts with documents attached, 
keeping a carbon copy on file. 


Security Drafts 


Drafts with securities attached 
drawn on Chicago brokers are re- 
ceived from our registered mail divi- 
sion. They are checked against the 
letter and entered on a large sheet 
on which full particulars are record- 
ed. On this sheet, each day’s work 
is kept intact. Each item must be 
accounted for before the close of 
business and its fate marked clearly 
on this sheet. 

In addition to this sheet, a regular 
permanent record similar to that 
used on city notes is filed in the per- 
manent file. Such items require spe- 
cial messenger service under police 
supervision and the clerk should 
have a general knowledge of the re- 
sponsibility of the drawee so that he 
may determine whether the secu- 
rities may be left on receipt and ac- 
counted for later or a check insisted 
on when delivery is made. 

When securities are paid for un- 
der the customer’s instruction, it is 
a general practice to forward such 
securities by registered and insured 
mail. Sometimes, at our customer’s 
request, we make other disposition 
of the securities and quite often 
transfer stock certificates into the 
name of the purchaser. All deliv- 
eries so made to us are carefully 
listed on a large sheet which shows 
what disposition has been made of 
each delivery. A small card is made 
up when instructions are received 


‘and remains in the open file until 
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the securities have been paid for, at 
which time it is placed in a dead file 
under the name of the party for 
whom we were acting. 

The man in charge of this work 
also handles and distributes all tele- 
grams reaching this department. He 
is custodian for collateral on all 
notes held for collection. He pays 
for commercial paper purchased at 
our customer’s request of which he 
keeps a complete record under the 
name of the customer. All registered 





Definite allocation of duties 
to each worker results in 


greater efficiency of item 
handling and in accurate 
placing of responsibility. 


and insured mail leaving the depart- 
ment goes through his hands before 
being delivered to the express de- 
partment. 


Correspondent 


In addition to handling depart- 
ment routine correspondence, this 
man also acts as custodian for all 
securities which remain in our pos- 
session longer than a few days, for 
which he gives a receipt. 

He audits the records covering 
securities paid for and deliveries to 
brokers. 


Miscellaneous Transactions 


All correspondence relating to a 
miscellaneous transaction is placed 
in one file. under the customer’s 
name, bank instructions being in an- 
other file under the name of the town 
from which instructions are received. 

These files are checked each day, 
and current matters are removed for 
attention. 

When a transaction has been dis- 
posed of, the card is removed from 
the folder, properly marked and 
placed in a dead file. 

It is particularly important to 
have strict supervision over trans- 
actions so that liability may not be 
incurred by the handling bank. As 
a general rule, such transactions 
should be handled only for customers 
and others of established reputation. 

As a guarantee of prior endorse- 
ments is usually implied in collecting 
items, it is imperative that the col- 
lecting bank may be fully protected 
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in this respect. Certain classes of 
items should not be handled fo 
strangers. . 


Certain firms have endeavored to 
create a trust fund out of the pro- 
ceeds of collections by~placing a 
stamp on their drafts, usually word- 
ed as follows: ‘‘This draft is placed 
for collection only and is not to be 
treated as a deposit. The funds ob- 
tained through its collection are to 
be accounted for to us as a trust and 
are not to be commingled with other 
funds of collecting banks.’’ 

There is grave possibility of lia- 
bility in handling items bearing 
such a stamp. The stamp is placed 
on the draft by the drawer, after 
which the item is usually handed to 
the drawer’s bank for collection. By 
literally following the instructions 
in the stamp, it would be necessary 
to remit the proceeds direct to the 
drawer. There is danger in doing 
so, however, as the forwardiing bank 
may have discounted the item. In 
forwarding to another bank, a col- 
lection of this nature, the sending 
bank may be liable for the actions of 
the collecting institution. 

It is our practice, on receipt of 
such an item, to wire the bank from 
which we receive it, requesting a 
telegraphic waiver of such restric- 
tions from both themselves and their 
customer, advising that we are un- 
able to handle the collection in ac- 
cordance with such instructions. 


Protest Or Not 


It is extremely important that pro- 
test instructions be followed to the 
letter. Failure to do so may result 
in an endorser being released of re- 
sponsibility and cause the collecting 
bank to be held for loss. In order 
to do so, it must be proved that an 
actual loss was incurred by reason 
of such negligence. 


The same liability may be in- 
curred in not properly protesting a 
sight draft, particularly one cover- 
ing a perishable shipment. A ship- 
per may claim that, had he received 
a protest notice, he would have taken 
the necessary steps to prevent a loss. 


This, in brief, is the routine we 
follow. We feel our responsibilities 
keenly because the collection depart- 
ment may be the means of securing 
new customers and may keep the 
eustomers you have feeling very 
friendly towards your institution. 
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HE bankers NRA Code is titled 
[coe of Fair Competition for 

Banks of the United States.’’ 
The important part of this title is 
the word ‘‘fair.’’ If it is to sueceed, 
emphasis must be placed upon fair- 
ness. Fairness not only as between 
banks as competitors, not only as be- 
tween banks and their depositors, 
but also as between the depositors. 

Unfortunately, some codes have 
compromised with fairness in the at- 
tempt to rush things through. This 
is particularly true in that part of 
the code dealing with service charges. 
One of the contributing causes of 
this, is that bank costs are not gen- 
erally known. 

The best code so far seen is that 
of the First Colorado Regional 
Clearing House Association. This 
code, like many others, states : ‘‘—no 
account shall be carried at a loss to 
the bank, nor at the expense of other 
depositors. ’’ 

In the analysis of accounts, the 
minimum balance is used as a basis. 
Average balances have been mislead- 
ing in many cases. Averages will be 
true only when the basis is correct. 

A little story will illustrate this: 
A man driving a team approached a 
river which he wanted to ford. A 
native standing by the river was 
asked: ‘‘ How deep is this river?’’ 

**Oh,’’ said the native, ‘‘it av- 
erages 314 feet.’’ 

The driver started across. It was 
literally true that the river did av- 
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Charges Generally Too Low 


To Cover A Bank’s Actual Costs 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 


erage 31% feet, but at that particular 
point, the channel was over 20 feet 
deep. Both the horses were drowned 
and the man nearly lost his life, yet 
the native told the exact truth. 

This illustrates the falsity that 
averages can present. An account 
with $30,000 one day and $1,500 the 
next might average $18,000 for the 
month. But the bank using that av- 
erage might be caught in the deep 
water of error. 

Another error frequently found 
in codes is the matter of applying 
reserves. Frequently, the code states 
that the reserve shall be applied 
against the ledger balance, the ex- 
cuse being offered that the states 
and the federal reserve banks de- 
mand that reserves be carried on to- 
tal deposits. This is true in state 
banks and also with the smaller bank 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, it is unfair to de- 
positors to deduct float 100% from 
a depositor’s account and then, in 


addition, charge for a reserve on 
that float. 


The mere fact that the present 
Federal Reserve regulations dis- 
criminate against the smaller banks, 
or that the state laws fail to recog- 
nize the difference between collected 
and uncollected funds, is no excuse 
for passing this error on to the cus- 
tomers. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 


The First Colorado Regional 
Clearing House Association Code 
reads as follows: ‘‘Float shall first 
be deducted from the ledger balances 
and then the reserve applied against 
the collected balance—minimum bal- 
ance only to be used in any analyses 
of commercial accounts. Banks com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the 
First Regional Clearing House As- 
sociation shall not, under any cir- 
cumstances, use average balances in 
their cost analyses. With reference 
to the analyses of commercial ac- 
counts, minimum balances shall be 
determined by deducting uncollected 
items from the ledger balances. For 





The author, who has been an advisor to many banks 
on accounting and management problems in his 
work with Cameron and Co. \is working with many 
groups of bankers on code problems. Our readers 
are here given the benefit of this experience. 
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example, if the ledger balance is 
$20.17 on a certain day, and the un- 
collected items on the same date total 
$510.74, this would result in a mini- 
mum balance of $490.57 overdrawn. 
Minimum balance is determined by 
ascertaining the collected funds ac- 
tually available for use by the de- 
positor.”’ 

The code goes on to say: ‘‘—An 
actual cost analysis made by various 
members of the First Colorado Re- 
gional Clearing House Association 
has definitely revealed that the per 
item costs as outlined herein are ac- 
curate and shall not, under any cir- 
eumstancees, be reduced if the mem- 
bers of this association are to receive 
the intended benefits from the instal- 
lation of the measured service 
charges.’’ 


In this connection, the item costs 
used are as follows: 

Deposit tickets, 5 cents; paid 
checks, 5 cents; transit items, 3 
eents; clearing house items, and 
P. O. orders, 1 cent; maintenance 
per month, 25 cents. 


Cost analyses of a large number 
of banks very definitely reveal that 
these item costs are low enough in 
the vast majority of cases. A large 
number of the codes, however, con- 
tain charges of 3 cents for debit 
items—the paid checks. Some of 
them make no charge at all for the 
eredit items—the deposit tickets. 

There is only one possible way to 
recover costs and that is through 
sales or charges. It is impossible for 
any bank to be profitable if it fails 
to consider a large portion of its 
eosts by claiming that they do not 
apply to individual transactions. 


Some of the codes which use lower 
item costs show the desired profit on 
the analysis given to the depositor. 
This, of course, is in defiance of all 
the basic principles of merchandis- 
ing. What store would list its selling 
prices on price tags like this: 


Cost of Article at Factory $ 

Freight and Express 
Inbound 

Rent and other overhead 
items 

Loss in interest by rea- 
son of carrying in in- 
ventory 

Total 

Desired Profit 

Selling Price 


Such a method would certainly 
invite arguments from prospective 
customers. The same is exactly true 
in the banking field. The desired 
profits should be included in the 
item charges for the service. 

To not make a deposit ticket 
charge is absurd. As a matter of 
fact, the deposit ticket cost is con- 
siderably more than the paid check* 
cost if these costs were correctly al- 
located. Here, however, is one case 
in which selling policy dictates a 
compromise, because the average 
depositor can more readily under- 
stand the paid check charge than the 


deposit ticket charge. But it would 
be unfair to make no charge what- 
ewer for the deposit ticket because 
it would discriminate between cus- 
tomers. 

The transit item cost of 3 cents is, 
of course, merely the physical cost 
of handling the item. 

The correct basis for a float charge 
is the physical cost of handling the 
item, plus interest for one day on 
the amount multiplied by the num- 
ber of days in transit. 

This interest. charge is based on 
the presumption that the money is 
being used. It, therefore, is the true 





Items To Be Considered In Making Codes 
For Local Clearing Houses 


1 Cost is the only fair basis 
for clag ges, and there is no excuse 


for carrying any deposit account 
at a loss. 


2 To figure charges on average 
balances is unfair to some de- 
positors and often unfair to the 
bank, for the average may be 
much too high because of one 
large deposit which was soon 
withdrawn. 


3 It is unfair to a depositor 
to deduct 100% of float and then 


charge for a reserve on that same 
float. 


4 Float is best deducted from 
ledger balances before the charge 
for reserves is computed. 


5 A customer does not expect 
and should not be given all the 
details that make up charges 
when handed the report of an 
analysis of his account. 


6 Charges must be made for 
deposits as well as withdrawals. 


7 There is no fair way for a 
bank to be paid for its transit 
and collection work except by 
charging customers for each item 


handled. 
8 All customers should be 


charged the same amount for the 
same service. 


9 The desire to avoid clerical 
work is not a legitimate reason 
for guessing the service charges 
that will compensate the bank 
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for its work. As a matter of fact, 
the cost of account analysis is 
not prohibitive; one bank that 
collects $31,000 in charges em- 
ploys only one clerk to do the 
analysis work. 


10 Penalty charges, levied to 
stop bad practices, should be in- 
creased with repeated offenses; 
for example, the charge for n.s.f. 
checks might be: 50 cents for the 
first one, $1 for the second, $2 
for the third, and so on. 


11 There should be a specific 
charge, in addition to interest, 
for all loans under a certain 
amount. The cost of making and 
recording a note varies from 60 
cents to $1.50 and this cost 
should be borne by the customer 
on loans that will not otherwise 
net the bank at least 5%. This 
charge should be made on re- 
newals as well as on original 
loans. 


12 No collection should be 
made for less than 50 cents; this 
includes the collection of bond 
coupons. 


13 In announcing charges, serv- 
ice should be emphasized before 
the charges are mentioned. 


14 It is bad practice to blame 
NRA or the clearing house for 
charges in announcing them to, 
customers, for if you are not 
thoroughly sold on their fairness, 
how can you expect customers 
to be? 
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basis of exchange. But if a customer 
is not drawing against uncollected 
funds, certainly it is unfair to 
charge him with interest on money 
which he is not borrowing. To say 
that it is an easy way for banks to 
augment their income is to overlook 
entirely the word ‘‘fair’’ in the code 
and to ignore the entire spirit of the 
code. 


HE form of class analysis of the 

smaller commercial accounts 

which has become known as the 
‘‘measured’’ or ‘‘metered’’ service 
charge was designed in the first place 
only to take care of the so-called 
household accounts and not to take 
eare of all accounts merely because 
their balance happened to fall below 
$500. Here again, the code of the 
First Colorado Clearing House As- 
sociation is based on the correct prin- 
ciple. 

It reads as follows: ‘‘ Accounts 
with a minimum deposit activity 
(approximately four (4) single item 
deposits a month) shall be placed 
into classes and analyzed according 
to the following schedule: 


Minimum Checks 

Balance Charge Permitted 
$ Oto$ 50 $1.00 10 

50 to 100 .80 10 
100 to 150 .60 10 
150 to 200 40 10 
200 to 250 .20 10 
250 to 300 none 10 
300 to 350 none 13 
350 to 400 none 16 
400 to 450 none 19 
450 to 500 none 22 


Excess checks over number permitted, 
5 cents each. 


When this schedule was designed 
in the spring of 1929, the same 
thought of fairness to customers and 
fairness to banks was the governing 
factor. In this schedule, each cus- 
tomer pays the same amount for the 
same service as is paid by every other 
customer, whether large or small. 

It is sometimes advocated that 
small customers should pay more or 
that they should pay less, than large 
eustomers. This is untenable. All 
~ customers should pay the same for 
the same service. Price tags should 
be plainly marked. 

.The argument that there is too 
much work involved is sometimes 
advanced against this form of an- 
alysis of the commercial department 
accounts. It is often thought that it 
is much easier to allow a man to 
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draw one check free for every $10 
of deposits than it is to analyze his 
account. Such an argument has no 
real basis in fact. But even if it had, 
it is no excuse for slipshod methods 
which will prove unfair to depositors 
and banks. The desire to avoid cleri- 
eal work does not constitute a real 
reason for allowing inequalities be- 
tween customers or for the bank not 
receiving full payment for services 
rendered. Fairness between custom- 
ers is vastly more important than 
any additional clerical work that 
may be involved. 

In any form of class analysis, 
where the spread between classes is 
made too large, there must of neces- 





Charges Made By 
First Colorado Regional 
Clearing House A#@®n. 


Items Cents 

Each 

1 Deposit tickets .................... 5 
2 Paid checks 5 
DS WE SE hniniccecniccc,. @ 
4 Clearing house items 1 
5 Post Office orders................ 1 
6 Maintenance per month......25 


sity be more inequalities between 
customers. For example, based on a 
5% net earning rate and a 20% re- 
serve, $50 earns 16 6/10 cents per 
month. If the spread between 
classes, therefore, is made $100, then 
there is a 33-cent differential be- 
tween such classes. Under such cir- 
cumstances, more inequalities must 
of necessity appear between indi- 
vidual customers. 

As a matter of fact, correctly in- 
stalled, the work involved in the 
analysis of the commercial depart- 
ment accounts is very small and 
means practically no increase in cler- 
ical work. One bank collecting over 
$31,000 in commercial department 
activity charges requires less than 
one girl’s time in the analysis of the 
accounts. 

The greatest part of the work in- 
volved is in the analysis of float ac- 
tivity. In their desire to overcome 
and minimize this work, many banks 
use a constant float average, such as 









three days on all items. This, of 
course, is unfair, because it penalizes 
some depositors to the benefit of 
others. 

There is a way, however, which 
eliminates a considerable amount of 
the float analysis work and at the 
same time proves fair to all cus- 
tomers and to the banks. 

A large percentage of the local 
merchants in a community receive 
their business from a limited area. 
After such merchants’ accounts have 
been analyzed for float activity for 
two or three months, it will be found 
that the ratio of their float to their 
deposits remains practically con- 
stant. When this ratio has been as- 
certained to be constant, it can be 
used in subsequent months against 
the deposits of those subsequent 
months. This ratio holds true be- 
cause, where a merchant’s sales in- 
erease, his deposits increase and 
where his sales increase, the number 
of out-of-town items he receives, 
correspondingly increases. Under 
such a method, it is necessary to keep 
a record of only the number of items. 

A ecard which will show the an- 
alysis month by month for one year 
ean be used for this purpose. Vari- 
ous colored metal tabs can designate 
when it is advisable to pick that 
account up again for complete an- 
alysis. This is necessary because all 
businesses are more or less seasonal 
and will have months when the ratio 
method of float analysis would not 
prove true. Also this method would 
not be correct where the balance 
fluctuates or the float varies. 


a charge for checks returned 
but no charge when an insuffi- 
cient funds check is paid. This is 
unfair. The customer’s offense is 
exactly the same in both cases. 
Furthermore, this charge is not in- 
serted as an income-producing meas- 
ure but rather as a means to stop 
the practice. Therefore, charges such 
as this should be high enough to ac- 
complish that purpose. This charge 
should be at least 50 cents for each 
check drawn against insufficient 
funds whether paid or not. If paid, 
it should be 50 cents per day per 
item while the overdraft remains. 
Checks drawn against insufficient 
funds not only reflect upon the 
drawer, but also upon the bank on 
which they are drawn. To take cog- 


| VREQUENTLY, the codes make 
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I¢ you chinks 


Q)% saving 


in Operating Costs 1s important 


send for this new portfolio at once 


HAT banker can be 
indifferent to book- 
keeping department savings 
of 3314% in labor, 40% in 
machines, 50% in stationery, 
to a 40% saving in transit 
department operating costs? 
You’re sure to be inter- 
ested in such economies. So 
we've prepared a new Recor- 
dak Portfolio that tells how 
to achieve them — all with- 
out a cent of capital outlay. 


% RECORDAK 


The new Recordak Port- 
folio is an unusual piece of 
bank literature. It shows 
ways to save on mail and 
messenger costs... filing and 
floor space... how Recordak 
methods cut the fraud hazard 

.- how they enable you to 
win customers’ confidence 
and increase goodwill. 

Six sections de- 
scribe Recordak 
Operation in va- 


rious bank departments. 
You get a clear understand- 
ing of the splendid work 
photographic methods are 
doing in hundreds of banks. 
Each folder is fully illustrated 
.. perfectly definite. ..valua- 
ble to every bank executive. 
The coupon is for your 
convenience. Mail it today. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send new Recordak Portfolio to 


Name. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





nizance of the amount of the over- 
draft in the assessing of a charge for 
such items is to recognize the over- 
draft. A penalty for issuing the 
check is not. It is therefore much 
more in keeping with the object of 
the charge. 

This charge of 50 cents should be 
a minimum. As a matter of fact, a 
much better charge would be 50 cents 
for the first offense, $1 for the 
second, $2 for the third, and ‘‘take 
the account out of the bank’’ for 
the fourth. If such a method as that 
were adopted, banks would soon be 
rid of the nuisance of returned 
cheeks. This would also remove, to 
a very great extent, the prevailing 
unwillingness to accept individual 
checks. 

The object of penalty charges on 
past due notes is to reduce the ma- 
tured note files. Therefore, it should 
be at least 50 cents for the first day 
and 25 cents for each day thereafter 
that the note is permitted to run past 
due as to principal or interest. 
Where this charge has been placed in 
effect, it has been found that it ma- 
terially reduces the matured note 
files. The matured note files, like the 
overdraft and returned item lists 
contain the same names again and 
again. 

There should also be a specific 
charge made for all loans under a 
certain amount. This charge, how- 
ever, should not be made as interest. 
Neither should it be a minimum in- 
terest regulation. Any minimum 
interest regulation can be construed 
to be technical usury, whereas a spe- 
cifie charge for small loans cannot. 
The physical cost of a note, that is, 
the cost of recording, notifying, and 
so on, will be from 60 cents to as 
high as $1.50. 


T IS readily seen that a note of 

less than $200 or $300 will not 

earn sufficient interest to repay 
that physical cost of the note, let 
alone the lending costs, and return 
a profit to the bank. A bank should 
‘be entitled to a net of 5% on loans 
over and above lending costs and the 
physical cost of the note. This 
charge, therefore, should be at least 
$1 for each note or renewal thereof 
and the note should be discounted at 
the interest rate for the life of the 
note. 


Also, in these small loans, it is an 
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excellent idea to recognize that, in 
the majority of cases, the small note 
borrower will not have the amount 
to pay back in a lump sum. Many 
of the notes made for 90 days ac- 
tually should have read ‘‘I promise 
to renew’’ not ‘‘I promise to pay.”’ 
Placing small notes on the install- 
ment basis of repayment not only is 
of benefit to the bank, but also in 
most cases, of real benefit to the bor- 
rower. 

Collections on notes, drafts, con- 
tract payments, and so on, cannot be 
made for 15 cents per $100 or frac- 
tion thereof. Actually there should 
be a minimum of 50 cents if the 15 
cents rate were used. 

On coupon collections, additional 
coupons of the same issue, having the 
same maturity ean be collected at 
much less than the proportionate 
cost of the first coupon. A charge of 
25 eents for the first coupon and 5 
eents for each additional coupon of 
the same issue having the same ma- 
turity with a maximum charge of 
50 cents will reimburse the majority 
of banks. 


LL charges should apply both to 
depositors and non-depositors. 
Merely to get up a schedule 
of charges and inform customers 
that they must pay these charges 
hereafter will bring an unfavorable 
reaction. You cannot change in 40 
minutes conditions which have been 
40 years in building. In any adver- 
tising to depositors of the fact that 
a charge is now to be made upon the 
services which they have heretofore 
received free, the basic principle of 
advertising and public relations must 
be remembered. That basic principle 
is to emphasize SERVICE and mini- 
mize COST. 


Banks are performing a very valu- 
able service for the business world 
and should be paid reasonable fees 
for that service. Mankind gets elec- 
trie light in a building only because 
of the intricate network of wires 
which the electric company has in- 
stalled. We get this electric light 
by the mere pressing of a button. In 
the same way, we can sit down in our 
own home and pay a bill to a firm 
3,000 miles away because of the in- 
tricate organization which banks 
have set up. These are the facts 
which should be emphasized. 
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LL successful advertisers follow 
this principle as will be seen by 
an analysis of announcements. 

For example, a refrigerator company 
shows a picture of a healthy baby and 
states that food at right tempera- 
tures keeps babies healthy. The vast 
majority of purchasers of home re- 
frigerators are interested in healthy 
babies. Contrast this, if you please, 
with advertising by banks which 
merely shows a balance sheet of 
meaningless figures, a list of the 
board of directors, and perhaps ‘‘ we 
solicit your account.’’ Is there any- 
thing in this kind of advertising to 
make the public desire banking serv- 
ices? 

This principle has been recognized 
by those hundreds of bankers who 
have successfully installed charges 
and local publie confidence has been 
increased in every case. 


Where a bare announcement of a 
long list of charges has been pub- 
lished, the opposite public reaction 
has been received. Therefore, any 
attempt to hide behind the skirts of 
the NRA and to say that these 
charges are being put into effect 
merely because they must, (or to 
take the attitude that the public can 
either like or dislike them) is to 
court disaster. Of course, if a banker 
himself is not sold on the justice and 
equity of every charge, he can hard- 
ly be expected to sell his depositors. 
Every one connected with the bank 
from the chairman of the board down 
‘to the janitor must also be thorough- 
ly sold. From 1929 on, those banks 
which followed the basic principle of 
first securing 100% intelligent co- 
operation from the personnel have 
succeeded beyond their greatest 
hopes. They have not only*increased 
their net income but also the de- 
posits, and what is more important, 
the respect of their communities. 


NOTE—Since this article was written, a 
ruling has been made which entirely over- 
looks costs. For example, while recognizing 
that there is a difference in the item costs 


by stating that ‘‘accounts with a total - 


number of items in excess of 1,000 per 
month may be broken down and separate 
costs be applied to various classes of 
items’’, nevertheless the ruling on the Na- 
tional Code discriminates against the 
smaller accounts. It states that in such 
accounts all items, including each deposit 
slip and each item on the deposit slip ex- 
cept currency, shall be charged for at 4 
eents each. It is such unfairness as this 
that will wreck any set of charges. 
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A New Type Of House Organ 


Business Thoughts of the Month 
is the name of a new house organ 
published by Harvard Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It is made up entirely of quota- 
tions from various publications and 
prominent business men. The nature 
of these quotations is best indicated 
by reproducing some of them. Here 
they are: 

‘*That share-the-work plan isn’t 
such a new idea after all. Our office 
boy has been letting others do half 
his work for years.’’—Judge. 

“If you’re not getting ready for 
intelligent sales promotion, what 
highly valuable thing are you doing 
with your time?’’—American Lum- 
berman. 


‘‘The best man to take back on the 
payroll today is the salesman. He 
is the producer of business, the man 
who gets orders which bring the 
other workers back to their jobs.’’— 
Malcolm Muir in address at Rotary 
Club of Boston. 


‘*There is one thing that the re- 
organization should restore immed- 
iately to its former glory, and that 
is advertising. There is a debt 
owing to it; it made us what we are 
today. It is a staunch force for 
democracy—and it must be re- 
stored.’’—Travis Hoke in Forum. 





Twelve things to remember :—1. 
the value of time. 2. The success of 
perseverance. 3. The pleasure of 
working. 4. The dignity of sim- 
plicity. 5. The worth of character. 
6. The power of kindness. 7. The 
influence of example. 8.The obliga- 
tion of duty. 9. The wisdom of 
economy. 10. The virtue of patience. 
11. The improvement of talent. 12. 
The joy of originating —Marshall 
Field. 


A few bank officers have given at- 
tention to securing stockholders for 
the bank who are useful to the insti- 
tution and they have greatly bene- 
fited from this care in selection dur- 
ing recent months when it has 
required more than one man to main- 
tain confidence in the institution 
within the community. 


Few customers object when they 
are refused a loan if the reasons are 
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—to 243 California communities 


Through any one of 410 branches 
of Bank of America, your California 
business. is routed direct to the point 
of collection in any one of 243 cities 
and towns of California. Day or night 


your California items move swiftly 
through Bank of America. 


The speed and efficiency of this service 
substantially reduces float and increases 
the availability of funds. Frequently 
as much as 50 percent can be saved in 
collection time. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
of America, 4 California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 


clearly explained. 
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In What Can We Invest 


(Continued from page 12) 
property has been bought, neighbor- 
hoods change and properties depre- 
ciate in value. Real estate cannot 
readily be liquidated. 


It is often troublesome to manage. 
At the present time, it is burdened 
with excessive taxation, but if prop- 
erty owners are to keep their homes, 
all real estate must enjoy the advan- 
tages of tax reduction and in due 
e se the .tmx hurden, should be 
w@ienantre ier than uletcased. 

By and large, it is a suitable form 
of investment to guard against the 
possible effects of inflation, but the 
buying of real estate as a trust in- 
vestment is fraught with many 
dangers. I do not know of any trust 
company which has decided, as a 
matter of policy, to buy real estate 
as an offset to the possible effects 
of inflation. Most real estate held 
by trustees has come to them direct 
from the decedent. 

3 The purchase of obligations pay- 
able exclusively or alternatively in 
other currencies. The demand that 
trustees acquire securities payable in 
pounds sterling, Canadian dollars, or 
in securities payable in dollars and 
alternatively in one or more foreign 
currencies, has been made upon cor- 
porate trustees quite frequently. 

The purchase of some of these 
securities in limited quantities seems 
quite justified. There are bonds of 
domestic debtors payable in dollars 
and alternatively in one or more 
foreign currencies. I see no objec- 
tion to buying such bonds if the 
security is satisfactory. There are 
also foreign obligations, mostly Can- 
adian bonds, payable in American 
dollars and in one or more foreign 
currencies. The purchase of such 
bonds is a departure from the ortho- 
dox practice of trustees but it seems 
to me one that is also justified under 
existing conditions. 

I think it would be wiser for the 
trustee not to go too far afield in his 
choice. In making his selection, 
security of principal must always be 
the first consideration. 

There are foreign obligations pay- 
able in one or more foreign curren- 
cies, such as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Sterling 
4s of 1960-90, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The increase in 
the market price of these bonds 
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shows convincingly that they are 
being bought by American investors. 
From the standpoint of conservation 
of principal, the purchase of such 
bonds is probably justified. But 
there is one risk in buying them; if 
there are more stringent regulations 
on foreign exchange transactions 
than are now in force, as has already 
been intimated, the trustee might 
later experience difficulty, if he did 
not find it impossible, to collect the 
current income as it accrued. I 
should prefer to have the preponder- 





Four Quotations On 
The Currency Situation 


1 “There is no certain way 
by which the further effects of 
inflation or debasement may be 
neutralized.” 


2 “The present duty of trus- 
tees is: To re-examine the invest- 
ment policy of the trust in the 
light of present conditions and 
exercise mature judgment in 
abandoning, continuing, or vary- 
ing that policy.” 


3 “If we are to keep faith with 
the dead, we must no longer sit 
as silent spectators of experi- 
ments in currency matters.” 


4 “The present currency meas- 
ures of the government in seeking 
to alleviate the anxiety and dis- 
tress of certain classes of our 
people are doing a violent 
injustice to another class which 
is certainly as deserving of the 
Government's sympathetic con- 
sideration as any class can be.” 


ance of sound investment opinion 
among trustees in favor of purchas- 
ing these foreign currency bonds 
more imposing, before extending an 
investment list to include them. 
The dilemma of the trustee in the 
investment of trust funds is thus ap- 
parent. Without act of omission or 
commission on the part of the trus- 
tee, but as the result of the policy 
of the Federal Government, the 
value of the prime securities in all 
trusts seems about to be, if it has 
not already been, seriously impaired. 


The future buying power of our 
beneficiaries, if not reduced, is sorely 
menaced. 

There is no certain way by which 
the further effects of inflation or de- 
basement may be neutralized. The 
thoughtful trustee knows that in fol- 
lowing any or all of the three 
methods currently proposed, while 
the result desired and sought for 
may be attained, forees which can- 
not be ascertained or measured in 
advance may prevent it. 

The diligent trustee is always 
alive to his responsibilities, and if 
one attempts to state in general 
terms what the function of the trus- 
tee today is, it might be said that he 
should: First, re-examine the invest- 
ment policy of the trust in the light 
of present conditions and exercise 
his best judgment in abandoning, 
continuing, or varying that policy; 
second, give continuous and continu- 
ing consideration to the problem 
with such revision in the policy as 
circumstances dictate; third, have 
frequent exchange of opinion with 
other trustees as to their policies; 
and finally, execute whatever policy 
is determined upon in a spirit of 
high courage and loyal service to the 
beneficiaries. 


If, then, in looking toward the 
horizon we see clouds of doubt, con- 
jecture and uncertainty, is there 
anything more we can do at this 
time ? 


There is. We should join forces 
with those who have already spoken 
in solemn and emphatic protest on 
behalf of the thousands of benefi- 
ciaries of trust estates in the United 
States against the uncertainty in 
monetary policy of the Government 
and the variable currency standard 
as expressed by the President of the 
United States. 


If we are to keep faith with the 
dead, we must no longer sit as silent 
spectators of experiments in cur- 
rency matters. The men and women, 
whose estates we are administering, 
are not here to speak for themselves. 
They have entrusted to us the well- 
being of their families. Their estates 
represent the result of years of hard 
work and saving. The income from 
these trust investments has furnished 
shelter, food, clothing, education 
and the other necessaries of life for 
the widowed, the infirm, the infant 
children, the feeble-minded, and the 
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other dependents of those who are 
gone. 

No one questions the eager desire 
of the President to do his utmost 
for the welfare of the American peo- 
ple or the benevolent concern of the 
Chief Executive for all classes. In 
his radio address of May 8, 1933, the 
President said: ‘‘ We seek to correct 
a wrong and not to create another 
wrong in the opposite direction.’’ 
But someone should point out that 
the present currency measures of 
the Government in seeking to alle- 
viate the anxiety and, distress of 
certain classes of our people are do- 
ing a violent injustice to another 
class which is certainly as deserving 
of the Government’s sympathetic 
consideration as any class can be. 

We must not permit our sober 
eriticism to be either distorted or 
misunderstood. It will be alleged 
that the corporate fiduciaries of the 
country are the representatives of 
the vested interests, the spokesmen 
of entrenched wealth, or as Profes- 
sor Tugwell has suggested in a re- 
cent address, that we are ‘‘trotting 
out all the old shibboleths.’’ Let us 
lay this ghost before it is raised. For 
every estate in our charge to which 
the term ‘‘fortune’’ may properly 
be applied, there are hundreds of 
estates of small and modest amounts. 
For every beneficiary whose income 
is liberal, there are literally thou- 
sands of beneficiaries who depend 
for the simplest necessities of life 
upon the income we are able to pay 
them. 


Riot Insurance Needed 
(Continued from page 23) 


policy, along with the other grouped 
hazards of windstorm, sprinkler 
leakage, aircraft property damage 
and explosion, but the riot damage 
is limited to fire, sprinkler leakage 
and explosion loss, the result of a 
riot. It also includes fire as a result 
of a riot. Mob violence is not in- 
eluded. That must be obtained un- 
der a separate policy. This is be- 
cause this is the protection afforded 
under mutual insurance policies on 
**sprinklered risks’’ and the stock 
fire insurance companies meet the 
situation but do not exceed it. This 
makes the riot feature a separate 
policy requirement. Up to that point 
the protection described is obtained 
without additional premium. 
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This Free Service Will 


Our files contain information 
on the following: 

OAddi es 
machines 
tant Sxtures 


OBookkeeping machines 
OBookkeeping machine lamps 
OBullet-proof glass 

OCen files 





OCertifiers 


OChangers 
OCCounting and sorting machines 
OTrays 
OWra 
OGredit i “ 
ODesks 
ODesk lamps 
ODuplicators 
OEnvelopes 
Files: 
OCentral 
OCredit 
OSignature 
OSteel 
DStorage, or 


interest tables 
Ciinterest tables = interest 


tors 
CLamps, bookkeeping machine 
OLamps, desk 
Locks 


oO 

O)Loose-leaf binders 
OLoose-leaf ledgers 
egeso-aes supplies 


Night La ~pummae safes 
OPas: 
machines 


OPerfora\ 
OPersonal solicitation 


Safety deposit boxes 
Safety 


S 
OSafety nh al records 
g Savings banks 


8: 
OBrass and bronze 
OChangeable 
OElectric 

Glass 


OTime and interest calculators 
OVaults 

OVault doors 

OVault ventilators 

OVisible records 

O Window displays 





Save Your Money 


@ The Bankers Secretary is a buying informa- 
tion service that will not only save your time, 
but also your money because it will eliminate 
guesswork from your buying. 


There is no charge for this service. It is 
simply our effort to make Ranp MCNALLY 
BanKERS MonruLy more useful to its readers. 


Consult Our Catalog Files 


We have complete information on anything 
the up-to-date bank needs. Glance over the 
list on the left and see if it doesn’t remind you 
of some important item you have meant ‘to 
find out about. If it doesn’t include what 
you are looking for, use the additional space 
provided on the coupon, return it to us and we 
will gladly secure the information you desire. 


Use the Bankers Secretary often. You'll 
find this free service your most valuable 
assistant. 


t 
1 THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
| Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


We would like to have buying information on 
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This Plan Uses Directors 


(Continued from page 21) 
tors of the American Trust Co., and 
therefore, a source of contact for 
this institution. 

The executive committee of the 
board of directors was selected for 
this work and its members have co- 
operated splendidly with the new 
business department. At its weekly 
meeting, the new business depart- 
ment presents a report on one new 
business lead. Experience has shown 
that satisfactory results are usually 
obtained by concentrating on only 
one lead at a time, instead of bur- 
dening the committee with a sheaf 
of new business leads for general dis- 
cussion. 

Where the name of some corpora- 
tion might pass unnoticed by the 
members of the executive committee, 
such is no longer the case. Frequent- 
ly one of the members of the execu- 
tive committee will single out a 
name of one of the officers or direc- 
tors of the corporation, with the ob- 
servation that he is personally ac- 
quainted with that individual and is 
in a position to secure his attention. 
Invariably, the bank director agrees 
to contact that individual at his first 
opportunity and to report back to 
the new business department. 

The itemized new business report 
becomes the nucleus of a built-up file 
for future reference in the new busi- 
ness department. The member of 


January 5, 1934 


NEW BUSINESS PROSPECT 


I 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Officers: Directors include: 
L. Johnson 
Wm. J. Nolan 
A. L. Patterson 
Frederick Smith 
Richard Roe 
Ralph Shoemaker 
Charles S. Stone 


John Jones, Chairman 
Robert Doe, President 

M. L. Roe, Vice-President 
N. L. Axe, Vice-President 
John Noe, Treasurer 

A. L. Smith, Secretary 


This firm does a large volume of business on the 
Pacific Coast and carries two substantial accounts in 
San Francisco. Our Fourth-Folsom Branch is only one 
block from the company’s local plant and R. L. Jasper, 
the representative, is very much impressed with the 
convenience of our services as our branch is the only 
bank within a mile of this point. He has recommended 
to his treasurer at Toledo the establishment of an 
account with us and we have written the company’s 
head office in this regard. We cannot approach them 
through correspondent banks, however, as the local 
account banks are close correspondents with the firm’s 
Toledo depositaries. 


We believe our chances of forming a connection 
with this firm are excellent provided we can discover 
a friendly or business relationship between one or 
more of the directors and officers and a member of our 
own directorate. Perhaps there may be represented on 
our board a company which is a large purchaser of ABX 


products. 


the executive committee who has un- 
dertaken to contact the firm through 


ESTABLISHED 
MARCH 24, 1933 


RESOURCES — 185,000,000 


The 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
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@The report gives all facts that 
might help the directors discover a 
point of contact with the prospect. 
It also shows any progress already 
made by the new business depart- 
ment. 


one or more individuals among the 
latter’s directors or officers sends to 
the new business department copies 
of correspondence. These are placed 
in the proper folder along with the 
original report. 

With the data thus centralized, 
the new business department is in a 
position to offer further cooperation 
when such is necessary. In some 
eases where the company thus con- 
tacted does not intend to locate a 
branch plant or office until some 
future date, the department has a 
good working record to guide its ef- 
forts at the appropriate time. 

The new report has much value 
because it details the previous efforts 
of the new business department in 
contacting the company and any of 
its officers. The executive committee 
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members are in a position to make 
definite suggestions as to how the 
eontacts can be made more effective. 
They appreciate also that the new 
business department has gone to 
every reasonable effort before pass- 
ing the matter on for the attention 
of the committee. 


The effectiveness of this plan lies 
also in the manner in which the re- 
ports are submitted to the executive 
committee. Formerly it was the 
practice to send copies of the week’s 
new lead report to the members of 
the committee prior to the date of 
the meeting. This was intended to 
give them time to study the data 
before taking it up at the meeting. 
However, their private secretaries 
did not always call these reports to 
their attention in the proper man- 
ner. 

The procedure we now follow is 
to pass out copies of the report dur- 
ing the regular weekly meeting. The 
president of the bank personally 
reads the report to the members of 
the executive committee, following 
which the matter is thrown open for 
discussion. As a result, the members 
of the committee now take more per- 
sonal interest in cooperating with 
the new business department, and 
they feel that they are now in a 
more favorable position to render 
such cooperation along very con- 
structive lines. 


No More Frozen Loans 


(Continued from page 8) 
Corporation Bonds 


Another illustration of the prin- 
ciple of instalment loans on a large 
scale may be obtained from reference 
to the long time credits in the form 
of bonds of our great corporations. 
A number of our important indus- 
trial concerns have set up sinking 
funds which are, in effect, the same 
as instalment payments. The major- 
ity of the corporations following this 
policy have weathered the storm and 
maintained impressive financial con- 
ditions in spite of declining prices 
for their products. 

Besides safeguarding both the bor- 
rower and the lender, instalment 
loans have the added advantage of 
creating a steady flow of money back 
to the banks to be available again 
for credit uses. 





ONE OF A SERIES, “THIS IS THE ASSOCIATED SYSTEM." sees 


Spirit 


of °33 


Among Associated Employees 


"THE 15,000 Associated employees 
include linemen, meter readers, 
stenographers, service men, ac- 
countants. During the depression 
they have taken pay cuts. In these 
respects they are not much different 
from other utilities employees. But 
in responsiveness and willingness 
to cooperate in defeating the dif- 
ficulties of the depression they are 
unusual. Two of their achievements 
are outstanding: 


New Business Secured. Volun- 
tarily, all employees worked to- 
gether to find new electric and gas 
business. During the past 12 
months these efforts have resulted 
in the sale of $2,808,000 of ap- 
pliances, which will use $813,000 
of gas and electricity annually. 


Securities Distributed. During 
the spring of 1932, at a time when 
financial markets of the country 
were crippled, the Associated Sys- 
tem was confronted with heavy re- 
financing. Associated employees 
went out and sold $6,200,000 of 
debenture bonds.This achievement 
was of vital importance in protect- 
ing the investments of the quarter 
million Associated security holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric syatemn 
61 Broadway, New York 





A Federal Trade Commission 
Examiner recently praised this 
spirit of cooperation among Asso- 
ciated employees. It is this spirit 
among workers which will help 
the nation win its war against 


depression. 





I would like to emphasize again 
that systematic reduction of loans in 
times of prosperity tends to check 
unsound credit expansion. Likewise, 
in times of prosperity, the reduction 
of loans tends to reduce consider- 
ably the pressure on debtors result- 
ing from the downward trend of 
commodity prices during subsequent 
depression periods. 

I feel, therefore, in view of the 
experience mentioned, that it is the 
obligation and duty of bankers to 
their customers and to themselves to 
endeavor to place all loans on an in- 
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stalment basis, particularly loans on 
real estate and others that are not 
of a strictly short term commercial 
nature. 


A dealer recently complained that 
the bank charged him about 744% 
interest on a loan. The actual loan 
rate was 514% but the bank required 
a balance of $1,000 in his account. 
The reason he figured that the tying 
up of this $1,000 was the same as 
interest was because the loan officer 
made no explanation to him as to 
why the $1,000 was required. 
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WO recent bank crimes chal- 
lenge each other for impor- 
tance; one for the cleverness of 
its planning, though failing in execu- 
tion, the other for its ruthlessness 
and complete success. 

On Monday morning, November 
13, a well planned ambush attack 
was started by six bandits on the 
Marquette National Bank in down- 
town Minneapolis. This gang had 
‘gone modern’’ in a most efficient 





Two Holdups Teach Precaution 


way as they carried a short wave 
receiving set to enable them to keep 
tab of police movements as the dif- 
ferent squad cars were directed from 
headquarters on various errands. 

The bandits met the custodian of 
the bank about six in the morning as 
he came to take up his duties. They 
entered the bank and disposed of 
this man, then waited for the man to 
come who could open the vault and 
safes and give them the cash. 





Four Precautions Suggested By These Crimes 


1 Sometimes a method for 
spreading an alarm from outside 
the bank is needed. 


2 Methods of sending alarms 
secretly while opening the bank 
door: are designed to enable a 
banker to send an alarm while 
being covered by a_bandit’s 
gun. 

3 A system of observation of 
the bank entrance by persons 





concealed in other buildings 
might make it possible to send 
an alarm if an employee is being 
forced to open the building by 
bandits. 


4 An employee located where 
the whole bank room can be 
observed might be able to send an 
alarm when others could not do so 
provided his location is concealed 
or not quickly accessible. 


Our Two-Fold Service will 
Increase Your Net Profits 





Cameron & Company operate two 
Each is designed to be 
of distinct service for increasing the net 


complete Divisions. 


profits of banks. 


Our Investment Control Division has 
developed a method which enables private 
and institutional investors to manage their 
security holdings, themselves—in the light of 
all pertinent information—with the minimum 


expenditure of time and effort. 


Our Bank Operations Division has 
developed a Departmental Budgetary Control 
as an aid to bank executives, which assures 
the meeting of changing conditions as they 
develop. 


Now ° e . 7 + . 


We have considerable 
data and figures pertaining 
to analysis of costs and 
measured service charges, et 
cetera. Write or wire us 
today and we will have a 
qualified representative dis- 
cuss the subject with you. 


. CHICAGO 
120 So. La Salle St. 


CAMERON and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 





420 Lexington Ave. 


After several minor employees 
had innocently entered and were 
quickly disposed of, Auditor Mor- 
tenson approached the front door; 
but before he entered, he glanced 
through the glass and noticed one of 
the bandits kneeling on the floor near 
the door. So, instead of going in and 
meeting the fate of his predecessors, 
he fled down the street, shouting the 
alarm. 


The bandits fled out of the rear door, 
leaving their radio and an assort- 
ment of tools. There was no loss. 

Swinging just to the opposite, with 
brutality replacing cleverness, a 
gang of vicious bandits swooped 
down upon the American Bank and 
Trust Co., Racine, Wis., a little be- 
fore closing time, November 20, and 
took from that institution, cash re- 
ported first at $50,000 and later 
given out as a smaller amount. 


At Racine, the bandits relied en- 
tirely upon numbers and_ the 
strength of their armament. There 
was no evidence of cleverness; but 
their success establishes beyond 
question that in the war with bank 
criminals, victory goes to the side 
that is best armed and prepared. 


There was no more shooting or 
brutal slugging in this raid than has 
been present in many hold-ups of 
similar nature during previous 


‘months of the year; but the disarm- 


ing of police as they entered the 
bank, one by one, emphasizes the 
fact that the average patrolman 
labors under a heart-breaking handi- 
cap in trying to cope with the expe- 
rienced, daring and ruthless bank 
bandit as we have him in our midst 
today. 


Thoroughly equipped, the bandits 
in the Minneapolis morning ambush 
attack, lost their sense of precaution, 
hence met defeat. Efficiently armed 
and utterly unmindful of human life 
or limb, the Racine gang succeeded. 


In either case, given a bank with 
proper protective equipment, 
backed by reasonable precaution, 
the element of luck or the spirit of 
reckless disregard of consequences, 
would not have entered the picture 
at all. As one of our great statesmen 
of the past said, ‘‘The way to resume 
is to resume,’’ so we venture the 
statement that the real way to stop 
any bank hold-up is to never let it 
get started. It can be done—It must 
be done! 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS > 





Aldrich Makes Suggestions For 


Revised Banking Practices 


OT only bankers 
but Congress 
should ‘be grateful 
to Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of 
the governing board 
and president of the 
Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York, for his 
comprehensive analy- 
sis of The Banking 
Act of 1933 and his 
practical suggestions 
for basic improvements in our banking 
system. He read into his record of testi- 
mony before the sub-committee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency a succinct but compre- 
hensive statement, just published by the 
Chase National Bank. Salient points are: 
The immediate and direct responsibility 
for preventing the recurrence of faulty 
conditions which have been disclosed here 
and elsewhere rests upon those of us who 
are engaged in the management of com- 
mercial banking institutions. It is obvious 
that the character necessary to qualify an 
executive officer of a bank to meet the 
obligations imposed upon him cannot be 
created by legislation. The daily opera- 
tion of a commercial banking institution 
requires of its officers above all things the 
education to perceive and the character to 
live up to the highest standards of trust 
relationship. This fiduciary relationship 
extends not only to the stockholders and 
depositors of the bank, but also te all who 
come to the institution for financial accom- 
modation or advice. 
There is one very important objective 
which the Congress can attain, and that 





W. W. ALDRICH 


Bank Advertises New Equipment 


The Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles publishes a news bulletin and in 
a recent issue, it takes advantage of the 
opportunity to advertise a piece of new 
equipment. The article published in this 
bulletin reads as follows: 

Capable of accomplishing in seven 
minutes what it would take a pair of 
human hands two hours to do, the latest 
model Standard Johnson coin counting 
machine has been installed in the chief 
teller’s department at First National Office 
from which is supplied the demands of all 
offices and branches of the Bank and large 
mercantile customers for coin with which 
to conduct their business. 


With the aid of this contrivance, the 


is to so amend our banking legislation as 
to protect the sound banker of this 
country from the unfair competition of 
bank management which fails to measure 
up to the high standard of conduct which 
their profession calls for. 

Mr. Aldrich summarizes the 
these four points: 


needs in 

1 That there be a divorcement of the 
commercial banking business from the in- 
vestment banking business. 

2 That there be no interlocking of 
management between the commercial 
banking business and the investment bank- 
ing business. 

3 That there shall be no interlocking 
of management between commercial banks 
themselves operating in the same com- 
munity; and 

4 That the enforcement of this legis- 
lative policy shall not work in a discrimin- 
atory manner unfavorable to the successful 
operation of national banks, or of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System; 

The Banking Act of 1933 only partially 
realizes these purposes. 

A banker’s courage, and public confi- 
dence in the banker, are interdependent. 
Given publie confidence in him and in the 
general situation, the banker can safely 
and properly do many things of construe- 
tive importance and value to the com- 
munity which he dare not do if that 
confidence is low. To enjoy public con- 
fidence, the banker must, of course, deserve 
that confidence. His principles and prac- 
tices must command public approval. Law 
and public opinion must support him in 
the maintenance of high standards and in 
the courageous exercise of his opportunities 
for usefulness. 


trained operator, using the latest type of 
erimped wrapper, cylindrical and folded 
at one end like a shotgun cartridge, can 
count, stack, and pack $50 in pennies in 
about one-seventeenth the time required 
by an efficient teller to do the same work. 
The devices adopted for this particular 
wrapper constitute the chief improvements 
offered by the new machine which is driven 
by electric motors. One of its greatest 
contributions to speed is an attachment 
which automatically crimps the open end 
of this container. 

The old flat tubular wrapper which must 
be shaped and folded at each end by hand, 
and is therefore much less expensive, may 
still be used with the new machine when 
time is not pressing. 

Held upright on a base resembling that 
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of an adding machine, the new apparatus 
embodies features reminiscent of a coffee 
grinder, a roulette wheel, and a street car 
conductor’s money changer. It counts and 
packs coins of various sizes from pennies 
to half dollars. It also counts dollars. The 
money is placed in a bin in which is rotat- 
ing a wheel which feeds it onto a whirling 
deal plate. From this it is forced through 
an aperture under a revolving disk, is 
recorded by the counter, makes an arch 
in the air and drops through metal tubes 
into the wrappers. : ; 
By means of an improvement in this 
model machine, the aperture may be ad- 
justed to allow coins of different denomina- 
tions and in various stages of wear to pass 
through without danger of clogging. 





Tom Smith Advisor To The 
U. S. Treasury 


The splendid work done by Tom K. 
Smith, president of the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, on committees 
of the Reserve City Bankers Association 
has led to his appointment by the acting 
secretary of the treasury as banking ad- 
visor to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. His official title is ‘‘ Advisor to the 
Treasury on Banks and Banking Prob- 
lems.’’ 


Mr. Smith has arranged a leave of 
absence with the directors of his bank to 
permit him to enter upon his new duties 
without restrictions as to time. It has been 
announced that his government pay, which 
will come from the Emergency Banking 
Fund, is to cover only his actual expenses 
while in Washington. The appointment is 
characterized as temporary and is not ex- 
pected to extend for more than a few 
months. 


His appointment gives a more comfort- 
able feeling to bankers who now know that 
they have a representative in the Treasury 
Department who understands the problems 
from the bankers’ standpoint. Bankers, of 
course, are hoping that Mr. Smith will 
have some influence that will help bring 
about revisions in laws that are making 
banking profits almost impossible. And 
security men are hoping that his influence 
will help bring about a revision of the 
Securities Act of 1933. Mr. Smith’s ex- 
perience has been in both lines. He was 
an investment banker before becoming a 
commercial banker. That is one reason why 
he was selected for this important job. 


Frank K. Houston, first vice president 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., of New 
York City, succeeds Perey H. Johnston, 
president of the Chemical Bank, who 
resigned as a member of the advisory 
committee of the New York branch of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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Pennsylvania Bank Explains 


Why Bankers Say No 


As a part of a customer educational 
program, the Norristown-Penn Trust Co. 
of Norristown, Penna., has recently pub- 
lished an advertisement entitled ‘‘ ‘No’ 
Needn’t Be A Short, Unpopular Word in 
Banking.’’ 

The advertise- 
ment reads in 
part as follows: 
‘‘To read the 
editorials of some 
metropolitan 
newspapers, you 
might think that 
bankers were a 
race of men born 
in the glacial age 
and always ready 
to say ‘no’ to 
every borrower. 

‘‘The truth is 
that banks make 
their money by 
saying ‘yes’ be- 
cause only by 
lending money 
ean a_ banker 
secure the income 
with which to pay 
the depositor his 
interest, the staff members their salaries, 
and the stockholders their dividends. 

‘*Lending money is one of the impor- 
tant functions of banking, but making 
sound loans implies periodic reductions 
according to promise, and complete repay- 
ment within a short-term period. This 
means that the borrower must furnish a 
satisfactory plan for repayment.’’ 

Under the direction of G. Fred Berger, 
treasurer, this bank is training its em- 
ployees to educate customers. All employees 
attend classes on this subject at stated 
intervals. Their attendance is, of course, 
compulsory. 





G. FRED BERGER 


Leavell And Babb Re-elected 
Reserve Directors 


James R. Leavell, president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
and Max W. Babb of Milwaukee, Wisc., 
have been re-elected direciors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Leavell is a class A director and Mr. Babb 
whose term runs for three years, beginning 
with January 1, 1934, is a class B director. 
It was also announced that Eugene M. 
Stevens has been reappointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as class C director 
of the bank and chairman of the board. 
James Simpson has been renamed deputy 
chairman for the coming year. 


Evans Woollen, president of the Fletcher 
Trust Co., at Indianapolis, Ind., is the 
author of an article that recently appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, in which he dis- 
cussed the Federal bank deposit insurance. 
He criticized several features of the plan 
but said that be believed the experiment 
worth while. ‘‘It has the worthy purpose 
of socializing losses, which would otherwise 
fall on blameless people,’’ he said. 
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Dawes Brothers Show $6,000,000 


Profit On Century Of Progress 


Will Reopen In 1934 


EMONSTRATING not only that a 

world’s exposition can be held success- 
fully during a depression, but also that it 
ean show a profit, the comptroller of A 
Century of Progress Exposition, which 
closed in Chicago November 12, reported a 
profit on the working capital of $6,000,000. 
As is well known among bankers, this fair 
was promoted and financed by the two 
Dawes brothers, Rufus C. and Charles G. 
It will be remembered that Charles G. 
Dawes, who was at the time ambassador 
to Great Britain, returned for a brief 
period to put the finishing touches on the 
financing program. 

Not only was the financing handled 
perfectly by these banker brothers, but the 
management of the Fair, which was carried 
out by Rufus C. Dawes, its president, was 
such as to draw large crowds of people 
from all over the United States, and in 
fact, all over the world, to Chicago. 

The profit of $6,000,000 is over and above 
all operating expenses. So valuable did this 
exposition prove to be, both to Chicago 
and to the Nation, that it has been de- 
cided to reopen it again in 1934. It was 
marked by its educational features, which 
have never been equaled or approached by 
any other exposition. 

The total gate receipts were $10,345,848, 
while the income to the fair from conces- 





Imahorn Announces Expanded 
Personnel For Hibernia 


Announcement made by A. B. Imahorn, 
president of the Hibernia National Bank 
in New Orleans, states that the rapidly 
increasing business of the institution has 
required the addition of ten officers. 

These men and their positions are as 
follows. Assistant vice presidents: Paul 
Villere, W. B. Machado, R. G. Fitzgerald, 
E. F. LeBreton, J. M. O. Monasterio, W. 
W. Pope. A. C. Lapeyre is assistant trust 
officer. 

R. J. Druhan, Frank J. Swain, and R. F. 
Schwaner are assistant cashiers. 

The bank began to operate under a 
national charter May 22, 1933, and has 
had a very pleasing growth since that 
time. On May 22nd, the deposits were 
$14,121,120.46. On October 25th, they had 
grown to $23,411,391.32. This is a gain 
of more than 65%. The chief executives of 
the bank are as follows: 

R. 8. Hecht, chairman of the board, A. 
P. Howard, chairman of the exec. com., 
A. P. Imahorn, president, J. H. Kepper, 
executive vice president, Bernard Me- 
Closkey, vice president, Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice president, Willis G. Wilmot, vice presi- 
dent, G. W. Owen, Jr., cashier, Louis V. 
DeGruy, trust officer. 
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sions totaled $2,967,418, plus $785,502 from 
the sale of concession space. Exhibitors 
paid another $2,967,269 for the space they 
used. 





A. B. A. Convention To Be 
In Washington 


The officials of the American Bankers 
Association have evidently decided to go 
to the source of the bankers’ troubles by 
holding the next annual convention in 
Washington, D. C. However, the date set 
for the convention’does not coincide with 
the meeting of the next Congress, so pos- 
sibly, there is no connection between the 
law-making body and the desire of the 
bankers to be treated more fairly by the 
legislators. The dates set for the next 
convention are October 22 to 25. The 
convention will be presided over by F. M. 
Law, president. 

The American Institute of} Banking has 
also selected Washington, D. C. as its place 
of meeting for 1934. Its dates, however, 
are June 11 to 14. 


Stetson Advises Continued 
Advertising 


Writing in a recent issye of Printers 
Ink, Eugene W. Stetson, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, says 
the following, which is of great impcrtance 
to all banks with commercial customers. 

‘*The idea that bankers have a special 
and unreasoning opposition to advertising 
appropriations seems to have gaine an 
apparent acceptance that is entirely at 
variance with the facts. 

‘*The banker, as a student of financial 


affairs, has a full appreciation of the 
fundamental place of advertising in busi- 
ness. If he should not approve of a given 
advertising appropriation and plan, it 
would be on the basis of his sincere judg- 
ment as to the business wisdom of the 
proposition, and not beause gf any lack 
of appreciation of the value of advertising 
itself. Differences of opinion on this point 
frequently arise among the non-banker 
members of a directorate. I sit on many 
*poards and I don’t believe bankers put 
the advertising budget to a severer test 
than any other appropriation. 

‘*That advertising is an indispensable 
factor in the profitable operation of many 
businesses is recognized by the banker. 
Furthermore, the banker is not unmindful 
of the possibilities of advertising in lines 
that have not heretofore used it—particu- 
larly certain of the heavier industries. 

‘‘Established advertising good-will - 
speaks for itself in quoted market values. 
There is self-evident; proof in the security 
markets of the bankable value of good-will; 
for the amount any bank will lend on a 
security is based on its market value. And 
that market value is based on earning 
power, irrespective of whether the corpor- 
ation’s balance sheet shows good-will as 
a dollar or more than a dollar. The worth 
of a number of larger corporations in 
America today rests largely upon advertis- 
ing good-will. 

The fact that many companies, whose 
products are widely advertised have con- 
tinued to earn a profit through years of 
severe depression is a tribute to advertising 
as well as to the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising set-ups of such companies. From 
the banker’s viewpoint, the crucial test 
of the last few years has been a revela- 
tion of the tenacious hold which advertised 
products have gained upon consumer’ 
preference and have maintained almost 
undiminished, in bad times as in good, 
because of the fact that their quality has 
been kept constantly before the public. 


‘*Other considerations, of course, enter 
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into the molding of this preference. Most 
branded goods are sold in small packages 
that appeal to a public accustomed to 
‘*eash-and-carry’’ pick-up items of that 
convenient size. The need for and the 
ability to buy them persists even in the 
midst of difficulties. The old-line basic 
industries, on the other hand, suffer from 
restricted demand until a large buying 
movement develops. 

‘*Bankers are particularly partial to the 
protection of diversification. The market 
for packaged goods is large and varied, 
covering the country in many cases and 
tapping all income groups. And _ this 
market is protected by advertising. The 
banker cannot help but be impressed by 
this. Due to the nature of bank loans, he 
has long been accustomed to concern him- 
self with the maintenance of productive 
facilities, making sure of the abilty to 
continue producing efficiently. But in this 
record of relative market stability and of 
the maintenance of distribution under 
difficulties by a large group of national 
advertisers, there is food for thought. And 
I believe that bankers, looking at this 
record and thinking it out, are becoming 
more liberal-minded in their attitude 
toward advertising. They have had a 
practical demonstration of the value of 
maintaining efficiency in selling as well 
as in production. 

‘“Of course, more than this is involved 
in the profit record of manufacturers of 
packaged goods. The turnover of capital, 
for instance, on all advertised packaged 
goods is many times faster than the turn- 
over in basic industries, or for that matter, 
in most unadvertised goods of whatever 
nature. Moreover, costs of manufacture 
are more amenable to control, for one rea- 
son because the labor cost per dollar of 
product is relatively smaller. In other 
words, the manufacturing risk is less.’’ 


H. A. Lyon Becomes Vice 
President Of Harold F. Strong 


Corporation 


The congratulations of every financial 
advertising man in the country go to H. A. 
(Doc) Lyon, who has been advertising man- 
ager of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New 
York, but who has 
now been advanced 
to the vice presi- 
dency of the Harold 
F. Strong Corp., 
publicity council, 
specializing in 
financial publicity. 
Doe was president 
of the Financial 
Advertisers Associ- 
ation last year and put over one of the 
most carefully organized conventions that 
has ever been held. The theme of the con- 
vention, ‘‘The Education of Depositors,’’ 
was emphasized by every speaker. 

Doe has been with the Bankers Trust Co. 
for four and one-half years. Before that, 
he had been advertising manager of the 
First National Bank of Boston for twelve 
years. He is in a position to secure a great 
deal of business for his new connection 
and it has been announced that he will be 
in direct charge of the account of the 
Savings Banks Association of New York. 





H. A. LYon 


Bruere To Suggest Revisions 
For Securities Act 


Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, has been 
asked by President Roosevelt to: study the 
Securities Act from both the bankers’ and 
the investors’ standpoint and suggest 
necessary revisions. 
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It appears that Mr. Bruere has already 
had a very beneficial influence on the 
President and other officials at Washington 
for it is admitted that the president and 
important men in Congress are ready to 
revise both the Banking Act and the 


Securities Act. It appears now that the 
revision in the Banking Act will make the 
temporary insurance provision permanent 
rather than allowing the permanent ar- 
rangement to go into effect with the 
unlimited liability of banks for losses suf- 
fered by other banks. 


Bankers, generally, have indicated their 
willingness to operate under the temporary 
provision and it seems quite likely that 
the necessary modification of the laws will 
be forthcomng. 

Just how the Securities Act will be 
modified is not yet known, but it seems 
quite certain that Mr. Bruere will make 
some suggestions that will make it pos- 
sible for underwriters and industrialists to 
secure long-term funds from the investing 
public without unfair liability to them- 
selves. 


“Voice Of Time” 
Speaks For Banks 


In its national radio broadcast, ‘‘ The 
March of Time’’ on December 15, Rem- 
ington Rand of Buffalo spoke for American 
banks as trustworthy public servants and 
emphasized the importance of check cur- 
rency over other circulating media. 

At the opening of the broadcast, the 
Voice of Remington Rand said: ‘‘In a 
hundred different places, in a thousand 
different ways, the varied business serv- 
ices of Remington Rand reach into your 
daily life. Yesterday, today—perhaps— 
you wrote a personal check in payment 
for a bill. From your desk that check 
traveled to a merchant; from the mer- 
chant, to his bank; from that bank, to the 
clearing house; from clearing house, back 
to your bank, where it was debited against 
your account, held as your receipt. 

‘*The speed of that check transaction 
partly explains the progress of America. 
In no other country has the check been 
made so much a part of currency. And 
the savings banks, with their non-checking 
accounts, have safeguarded the nest eggs 
of millions of American families. In no 
other country are the services of banks so 
varied, so helpful to the average citizen. 


‘*Remington Rand is proud of the fact 
its adding, tabulating and accounting 
machines, its typewriters, its specialized 
systems, have contributed so materially to 
banking efficiency. When you write a 
check, when you call for credit information, 
when you ask your banker for any of his 
hundred helpful services, you are relying, 
to some extent at least, upon the special- 
ized equipment of Remington Rand.’’ 


The usual dramatization of the events 
of\the week followed and then more bank- 
ing and business data closed the program. 
It was heard from coast to coast over the 
Columbia Chain and other regional hook- 
ups, reaching 37 cities and their tributary 
territories. 
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Warburg Urges A Modernized 
Gold Standard 


In a letter to Senator Wm. E. Borah, 
James P. Warburg, vice-chairman of the 
Bank of Manhattan Co., New York, ex- 
plains his stand on stabilization. Following 
is an interesting and helpful quotation 
from that letter. 


I believe that no single action of our 
government could contribute more effec- 
tively to recovery than the announcement 
of its intention to abandon further willful 
depreciation, to abandon the commodity 
dollar experiment, and to seek to bring 
about the early revaluation of the dollar 
in terms of a modernized gold standard. 
Such revaluation should not, in my judg- 
ment, be undertaken at once, and I do 
not pretend to know at what point between 
the present rate and the old par it should 
finally be. I do say, however, that an 
intelligent revaluation can only be under- 
taken in conjunction with similar action 
by Great Britain, which would of course 
involve the entire so-called Sterling Bloc. 
And I further venture the opinion that the 
best approach to such joint action would 
be an immediate arrangement for cooper- 
ative action by the Federal Reserve System 
and the Bank of England to limit excessive 
fluctuations of the two currencies in terms 
of each other. Without going into the 
mechanical details of such an arrangement, 
although I shall be glad to do so if you 
so desire, I should hope in this way, by 
trial and error, to find the point of 
natural equilibrium between these two 
currencies, which should then enable both 
nations to undertake final revaluation in 
terms of gold. The period of trial and 
error may take months or years, depend- 
ing upon how rapidly order will come 
out of chaos on both sides of the Atlantic. 


During this intermediate period I should 
expect that our people would be untroubled 
by fear as to the future of our monetary 
unit, because they would have, on the one 
hand, the assurance that our government 
did not intend to seek any further de- 
preciation, and on the other hand, the 
assurance that our currency would eventu- 
ally be the kind of gold currency they 
could understand and trust. They would 
further be assured that, whatever point 
between the present rate of depreciation 
and the old par value of the dollar is 
ultimately to be chosen for revaluation, 
this point would be carefully determined 
and only fixed as a finality after it had 
shown itself to be consistent with the 
desired price level and other conditions of 
living. 

I am sorry that some of our monetary 
theorists did not have the opportunity 
that I had to take part in the discussions 
of the ‘‘Gold Committee’’ of the London 
Conference because I feel certain that they 
would have come away with the inescapable 
conclusion that international agreement on 
anything other than a modernized gold 
standard is quite out of the question. It 
is inconceivable to me that any national 
eurrency system that we might adopt could 
work satisfactorily in the long run unless 
it were likewise accepted by a majority of 
other nations. 





National Bank Of Detroit 
Adds A Director : 


ALTER 8. MeLUCAS, 

president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit has 
announced that William 8. 
Knudsen, executive ~ vice 
president of the General 
Motors Corp., has been made 
a director. 

Mr. Knudsen was born in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. He 
was educated in the grammar 
and high school and was 
trained in the Government 
Technical School in Copen- 
hagen. He came- to the 
United States at the age 
of 20. 

His first work was for the 
Gas Engine and Power Com- 
pany in New York City. 
Following this, he worked 
for the Erie Railroad. He then became fac- 
t ry manager for John R. Keim Mills at 
Buffalo which was merged into the Ford 
Motor Co. in 1911. In 1913 he went to 
the Ford Plant in Detroit and soon after 
that was placed in charge of 27 Ford 
assembly plants in the United States. 

During the World War, he was in full 
charge of the Ford boat building activities. 

In 1921, he resigned to take charge of 
Ireland. and Matthews Co. in Detroit. He 
joined the General Motors Corp. in an 
advisory capacity in 1922 and soon after 
was made vice president of the Chevrolet 





Wms. S. KNUDSEN 


Division in charge of opera- 
tions. 

On January 15, 1924, Mr. 
Knudsen was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Chevrolet and vice president 
and director of the General 
Motors Corp. 

On October 16, 1933, he 
was appointed executive vice 
president of General Motors 
Corp. and is the highest 
ranking official in Detroit. 
He is in charge of all car 
and body building operations . 
of the United States and 
Canada. 

It is apparent that cor- 
porations doing business with 
the National Bank of De- 
troit, will have, in Mr. 
Knudsen, a most valuable representative in 
the management of the bank. 

The National Bank of Detroit began 
business on March 31, 1933, with $29,629,- 
019 in deposits and on October 25 of the 
same year, had $163,503,396 in deposits. 
The other directors are Henry E. Bodman, 
Donaldson Brown, Walter P. Chrysler, 
Frank Couzens, John B. Ford, Jr., James 
S. Holden, James Inglis, James McEvoy, 
Walter S. McLucas, James T. MeMillan, 
Peter J. Monaghan, Stanley Reed, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., and R. Perry Shorts. 





Walter S. Bucklin Leads Bank 


Management Conference 


As chairman of the Bankers’ Committee 
of the New England Council, Walter 8. 
Bucklin conducted the one day bank man- 
agement conference 
sponsored by the 
eouncil. This is the 
third conference of 
this sort. 

Mr. Bucklin has 
been president of 
the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Bos- 
ton since 1923. He 
is also president of 
the Shawmut Cor- 
poration of Boston, 
of the Conveyancers 
Title Insurance and Mortgage Co., of the 
Devonshire Financial Service Corporation, 
of the Shawmut Association, and of the 
Shawmut Bank Investment Trust. 

He is vice president of the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., chairman of the board 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., and 
a director of many corporations. 





W. S. BucKLIN 


One cashier took it upon himself 
to educate his directors to banking. 
He now has a 100% backing. 
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Joseph M. Dodge Elected 
President Of 
Detroit Savings Bank 


To succeed Walter L. Dunham, whose 
resignation became effective December 31, 
Joseph M. Dodge, senior vice president of 
the National Bank of Detroit, was elected 
to the presidency by the board of directors. 
Mr. Dodge was born in Detroit and began 
his banking career as a messenger for the 
Central Savings Bank. He has been a bank 
examiner and has been in private business. 
He returned to banking in 1932 as vice 
president of the First National Bank. 


Income From Collections 
(Continued from page 16) 


he paid for it. I see now that he did 
not pay for it but that he traded in 
certain items and gave a note for 
the balance. I think, however, that 
I may be able to whittle that account 
down until it is eventually liqui- 
dated, but it will take close watch- 
ing and the right kind of handling. 
I hardly think, however, that it will 
be necessary for me to leave the bank 
in order to do all that I can.’’ 
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How To Inaugurate 
The Plan 


1 Adopt a fee-in-advance 
policy for all collection service. 


2 Adopt a uniform scale of 
collection fees. 


3 Offer your services to local 
dealers and to manufacturers 
who have notes or drafts for 
presentation to local debtors. 


4 Keep in close touch with 
the credits created locally by the 
sale of electric refrigerators, oil 
burners, automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, radios and so on. 


5 Arrange the work of the 
bank’s officers so that a personal 
collection service can be assured. 





As we checked over other items, 
the banker made similar remarks. 
In some cases he explained that some 
of the men would have to be called 
upon. One of them did not do any 
banking business, but the banker 
knew that he had an arrangement 
with a local merchant to cash any 
checks that he might receive. 

The banker, therefore, promised to 
get the cooperation of the local mer- 
chant to keep the bank informed as 
to when the man had money. 

As we finished checking over the 
list, the banker remarked, ‘‘ Why in 
the world haven’t I thought of all 
this before? I have plenty of time 
for this work, and when I can use 
my extra time to the profit of the 
bank, it certainly is good business. 

‘*Here’s a case that may profit the 
bank two ways. If this man hasn’t 
the money to pay the account, I'll 
lend it to him. The bank will get 
the collection fee and a good loan 
at the same time.’’ 

**Could any of your directors help 
with this?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘there are several 
eases in which I can get some help 
from the directors. Some of them 
live near some of these men who owe 
money. They can at least keep me 
informed as to what is going on and 
perhaps make a suggestion as to the 
proper time to present the items for 
collection. 

** All of these accounts are owed by 
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honest men, so the collections become 
entirely a matter of keeping in close 
touch with the income of these men. 


‘There is another advantage to 
the bank,’’ said the banker, ‘‘in hav- 
ing this information on hand. A few 
of these men have borrowed money 
from us. We know now more nearly 
what their total indebtedness is. I 
venture to say that a number of these 
items have not been mentioned to us 
when we have secured information 
for their credit statements. I am 
sure that I can plan a financial pro- 
gram for each one of them, now that 
I have more information, which will 
enable me to help them get ahead in 
a way that would have been impos- 
sible if I could not help them in 
this way.”’ 

Following this trip, it occurred to 
me that bankers with whom I had 
not talked, might easily develop this 
kind of business if they had certain 
forms which they might send to 
companies, many of whom send col- 
lection items to the bank. 

The trouble in handling the items 
that usually come to the bank volun- 
tarily, is that either no mention is 
made of a collection fee or a fee of 
25 cents per item is offered. This, 
of course, is entirely inadequate and 
does not pay for any real collection 
service. 

Bankers have developed the habit 
of allowing some clerk to handle 
these items, mailing one notice and 
then returning the items which could 
not be collected. Inasmuch as manu- 
facturers and local dealers are will- 
ing to pay for real collection service, 
forms offering to give such service 
and stating reasonable charges for 
those services, will, undoubtedly help 
to develop this business more rapid- 
ly and more profitably for local 
banks. 

Accordingly, a form is suggested 
herewith. If this form appeals to 
any of our readers, the publisher 
will be glad to quote prices on what- 
ever quantity may be needed. 


How Exports Can Increase 
(Continued from page 20) 

The actual effect of this procedure 
was simply that the European gov- 
ernments said, ‘‘ We need your goods 
badly now, so badly that we will not 
insist on an exchange of goods imme- 
diately. But after the war is over, 
we shall even up the exchange by 





sending you goods equal to the prin- 
cipal and the interest on these 
loans.”’ 

This of course applied both to the 
loans that were made privately, and 
to the loans that were made through 
the United States government. 
Naturally it applied also to all the 
loans that were made by private in- 
dividuals in the years following the 
World War. Although some of the 
new loans, particularly those made 
to Germany, were used to pay off 
other loans made by the United 
States to foreign countries, a very 
large part of the new advances re- 
sulted in additional trade. 

These loans did two very impor- 
tant things. The United States had 
more capital immediately following 
the War than it could use conven- 
iently at home. Had this capital 
been confined to the United States, 
the interest rates paid on it would 
have been much too low for satisfac- 
tory profit. With Europe in need 
of capital, much of it could be sent 
there—in the shape of exported 
goods—so that capital left in the 
United States could earn a better 
return. Also the investments abroad 
gave employment to American indus- 
tries that had been expanded during 
the War to a point where they could 





Imports We Cannot 
Do Without 


1 Rubber is essential to the 
automobile and electrical fields. 


2 Our airplanes and balloons 
could not succeed without silk. 


3 Practically all of our anti- 
mony, so essential to health, 
comes from abroad. 


4 The metal covering, chro- 
mite, is not produced here in 
commercial quantities. 


5 Most of our nickel is im- 
ported. 


6 Manganese, so essential in 
steel, comes from other countries. 


7 We would have almost no 
asbestos for heat insulation if we 
had no foreign trade. 


8 55% of our tungsten comes 
from China. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


53 New banks—9 National and 8 National bank branches; 22 State and 11 State bank branches; 3 Private. 
22 Reopened banks—22 State 








State & Town 





Alabama 
Headland 


Arkansas City 
Conway 


Earl 
Marshall 


California 
Arbuckle 


Baldwin Park 


North Sacramento 


Georgia 
Brooklet 
Claxton 
Dexter 

Idaho 
Spirit Lake 

Illinois 
Augusta 
Cairo 
Chicago 
Granite City 


Jerseyville 


= on 
uawka 
Rock Island 


Indiana 
Eminence 


Metz 


Sunman 


Iowa 
Battle Creek 


Kentu 


Owensboro 


Lo 
New Orleans 


Maine 
Augusta 
Gardiner 
Sanford 


Hagerstown 
usetts 
Millbury 


Michigan 
Grand Rapids 


Hopkins 

Mt. Clemens 
Otsego 
Stephenson 









































Name or Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPimraL eam 5 PRESIDENT CasHIER 
| | 
Headland National Bank 61-203 (Opened Sept. 1) ’ Siekcacesens \J. J. Espy |D. G. Solomon 
City Bank of Tuskegee 61-556 (Open Aug. 16) 50,000; $ 5,000\J. H. Frankfort |E. C. Laslie 
! 
Arkansas City Bank Exchange few c cc ccleccccccces |Ben Parrish Mrs. W. C. Murphy 
(Cooperative Bank) (Established in 1933) | 
|). (ks aera rrr Oe Paul Clayton V. D. Hill 
(Cooperative Bank) (Established in 1933) 
Earle Banking Co. (Open June 1) Ss écteuads \Luther Wallin Mary M. French 
Citizens Banking Exchange ,500}..........j|A. J. Parkes D. G. Garrison 
(Under Cooperative Act) 
ee OE Bas See Fe Oe I BIE, Ba oicccc ccc checccccceseeleccccccticcsscascccedues P. G. Friday, Mar. 
(Branch of San Francisco) 90-1341 ( m Sept. 5) 
Bank of America (Baldwin Park Branch of San |...........)..eeeeeees on ae  leswosscevdsndcceeounne ean 
Francisco) 90-1344 (Opened Oct. 9) 
Bank of America (North aenenae DEG Nencdiaseuedebeendescean D. K. Calclough, Manager oe 
San Francisco) 90-1343 (Open Oct. 2) | 
Brooklet peaking ow Serre rr Prerere Tre ci edadadeadeuekwuak cae F. W. Hughes 
(Open Aug. 3) | 
moe Cc ee (Private) 64-1149 ~=—Ss_ fs... .....- 5,000 |W. L. Adams and Roy Smith|, Owners 
Taylor, Kuigie A NE CT Tee CeCe ee pen CM Te iD. W. Knight 
Ce GS aaa Seer ee ee oan ia oe aaa awe cae en 
(Closed since moratorium. Reopened Oct. 9) | 
State Bank of Augusta 70-820 (Reopened Oct. 5) a Rollo R. Robbins |L. H. Byrns 
Security National Bank 70-176 ,000) 25,000\J. L. Harris |M. F. O’Shea 
Orme about Oct. 1) } 
C. Bank & Trust Co. 2-402 (Closed April 28. GI ck ddccakees wie  ——i“‘(“‘(séC«t*éC Ad wenn cn em 
* Reopened Aug. 28 | } 
ec fis. ssvegwebiatadaendale cdceuueekéucededsecececine ee ae ee ee 
(Moratorium bank, reopened Nov. 13, 1933) 
*Jersey State Bank 70-446 50,000 51,100/T. S. Chapman R. M. Warner 
(Closed Jan. 19, 1933; reopened Nov. 27, 1933) Surplus, 
Profits 
| and 
Reserves | 
*First National Bank 70-275 (Opened Dec. 1, 1933) 100,000) ™ prs \R. O. Kaufman Marlin Rich 
Bank of Oquawka 70-1981 goat Sept. 22) 50,000 5, 500|G. Cc Richmond R. B. Parsons 
Rock Island Bank & Trust Co. 7 450,000) 418,250 (G. H . Pemberton R. W. Osterman 
(Reopened Sept. 25) | 
wD ag re CS rer neem nD fore rr ee eter ene 
(Closed Jan. 13, 1933; reopened Nov. 27, 1933) | 
ris N ae Bank Cn, ° Bic... vevibabwiskadeitece cu causes tieseadene |R. E. Flajshans, in charge 
n Jul 
Peep _" Bank & Trust Co. 71-1284 (Open Oct. 16) Ce \Jacob Berg Russell L. Dunbar 
places Farmers Bank and Sunman State Bank 
oa in liquidation) 
First State Bank 72-2158 10,000 5,000/Chas. H. Parsons W. W. Linebarger 
(Opened Oct. 21) | 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 73-34 30,000)... .......-|Tice MeCoy J. D. Lyddon 
(Closed Jan. 15, | Dccout Sept. 18, 1933) 
Central Trust o 73-4 GRR do kn acd IB. K. Short Walter Gannane, Treasurer 
(Closed Jan. 2, 1932; emeaal Oct. 16, 1933) 
Louisiana Savings Bank & Trust Co.14-71 ~=||.......... Lae taanewas IC. Gussman James F. Quaid 
(Opened Oct. 4 | 
Depositors Trust Co. 52-60 (Opened Oct. 9) 537,000 258,380/W. R. Pattangall Russell B. Spear 
places Augusta Trust Co. and State Trust Co. | 
—— in liquidation) 
itors Trust Co. (Branch of Augusta) j= [.........e)...eeeeees Lveeiesdsdndadoccseads oecclhacenuleesbudenieeaee 
ae ats (Opened Oct. 26) 
Sanford ~~“ n Sue eee (tétéié‘éC hw wk ken ec ccc wwe Luther A. Hurd Wm. L. MacDonald, Treas. 
(Opened N 1) } 
Hagerstown Trust Co. 65-16 150,000 30,000)M. P. Moller J. Wm. Ernst, Treasurer 
Millbury Savings Bank S3-S22 000 Joc cece cede ce cc ceees IE. W. Witter |C. L. Waid, Treasurer 
(Closed Mar. 14, 1932, reopened Oct. 2, 1933) | 
Poop National Bank 74-4 900,000 100,000|Tra A. Moore O. B. Davenport 
akes place of old Grand Rapids Savings Bank (Surplus) | 
iS a is in a r 
as = State Savings Bank 74-687 (Closed So ceddccetes R.C. Furber A. B. Walter 
uly 5, 1932. Reopened Aug. 21, 1933) 
*Mount Clemens Savings Ba: 74-208 ONT OTT |H.’O. Chapoton C. H. Schutz 
(Closed Dec. 20, 1932; goopened Nov. 15, 1933) 
First State Savings Bank 74-77: Ye Wm. Drew A. W. Harty 
(Closed July 11, 1932, reopened Oct. 16, 1933) 
Bank of Stephenson 74-851 eer Edward Sawbridge M. A. Nadeau 
(Closed Dec. 6, 1932, reopened Oct. 16, 1933) 
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Minnesota 
Hollandale 
Le Sueur 
bide patel 

P 
Greenwood 

Nebraska 

Chester 


New York 
Clymer 


South Dayton 


North Carolina 
Carthage 


Charlotte 
Greensboro 


Greensboro 


High Point 
Sanford 
Scotland Neck 
Spring Hope 


North Dakota 
Heimdal 


Ohio 
Lima 


Oklahoma 
Ponca City 
nD 
Pendleton 


South Carolina 
Due West 


Liberty 
Summerville 
Tennessee 
Sevierville 
Whitleyville 
Texas 
Bardwell 
Henrietta 


Vermont 
Proctorsville 


Wisconsin 
Almena 
Merton 
Oshkosh 
Oxford 
Rockland 
Strum 


New York City 


State & Town 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


TI 






TLE 





| 
Name oF BANE AND TRANSIT NUMBER | 


CapmTaL 
| 
| 





Produce State Bank 75-1572 (Reopened Sept. 25) 


State Bank of Le Sueur 75-1607 
(Opened Oct. 28) 
Farmers State Bank (Reopened Sept. 15) 


Bank of Greenwood 85-563 (Opened Sept. 27) 


Chester State Bank 76-408 (Closed Aug. 10, 1932. | 
Reopened Aug. 18, 1933) 


Clymer State Bank 50-699 (Reopened Sept. 19) 
*Savings Banks Trust Co. 1-794 
(Opened Sept. 6, 1933) 


*Bank of South Dayton 50-937 
(Closed April 10, 1933; reopened Nov. 1, 1933) 


*Bank of Pinehurst (Branch eg of Pine-| 
hurst) 66-883 (Opened Sept. 15, 1933) 

Industrial Bank of eh ally 

— [ee Depository, Inc. (Open 

ug. 

Security National Bank (charter 13761 issued | 
Aug. 26) (Branches at Raleigh, Tarboro and 
Wilmington) 


$ 10,000! 


| 
25,000|......... 


10,000! 
167,000! 
30,000 


30,000) 
2,500,000| 








*Security National Bank (Branch of Greensboro)|....... 


66-69 (Opened Nov. 15, 1933) 
National Bank of Sanford 66-887 
(Opened Oct. 2) 
Bank of Halifax (Branch of Halifax) 66-884 
(Open Sept. 11) 
Spring Hope Depository Inc. 66-886 
(Open Sept. 8) 


*State Bank of Heimdal 77-615 


(Closed Oct. 22, 1931; reopened Dec. 2, 1933) | 9 = = = === | °° | 


| 
National Bank of Lima 56-106 (charter issued | 
Sept. 5) 


*Security Trust Co. (Succeeds to trust business of | 
Security Bank & Trust Co.) 


First National Bank of Portland 96-338 
(Branch of Portland) (Opened Oct. 5) 


Due West Cash — 67-692 
(Opened ye 
epository 67-691 


Liberty Cash 
(Opened 4 es 
+. 67-690 (Open Sept. 14) | 


Summerville 


Bank of Sevierville 87-275 (Reopened Sept. 5) 
Jackson County Bank 87-790 
(Branch of Gainesboro) (Opened Oct. 2) 


Bardwell State Bank 88-2169 (Open Sept. 20) 


First National Bank 
(Charter issued Oct. 28) 


Windsor County National Bank (Branch of 
Windsor) 58-116 (Open Sept. 15) 


Northwestern State Bank (Almena Station) 
(Receiving and Disbursing Station of Cumber- 
land) a Aug. 31) 

Pewaukee State Bank lopen July 24) (Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of Pewaukee) 

Oshkosh National Bank 79-27 
(Charter issued Oct. 16) 

ro Bank (Receiving and Disbursing Station 

Coloma) 

Monroe County Bank (Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Sparta) ’ 

Bank of Osseo (Receiving and Disbursing Station 
of Osseo) 


200,000 


150,000) 


lSurptus & 


PrRorits 


$ 2,020 


16,700 
14,770 
13,380 
2,504,110 
Surplus, 
Profits 
and 


Reserves 
10,090 


g 


PRESIDENT 


Arie Intveld 


.|A. P. Garnatz 
3,300) 


J. R. Blomquist 
B. F. Dulweber 
A. Richards 

|G. H. Tenpas 
Andrew Mills, Jr 


| 
Wm. H. Bayliss 


|Louis B. Vreeland 
|T. C. Hoyle, Sr. 


N. 8. Calhoun 


| 


.|J. W. Poole, Vice President 


Dan C. Lawrence 


F. E. Grier 
E. F. Cantrell 
Joseph Hutchison 


IG. L. Zirkle 


000/C. F. Chapman 


C. H. Melton 





CASHIER 


|B. I. Buley 
|J. T. Peterson 
|S. J. Schafer 


F. R. MeGeoy, Jr. 
G. O. Van Cleef 


ic. L. Kooman 


|R. L. Hoguet, Treasurer 


C. W. Greer 
Dwight Scotten, in charge 


W. B. Stamey, Cash. & Tr. 
H. P. Beal 


|C. M. Allred, Asst. Cashier 
M. W. Harriss 


ete eee eee ee ee eee eee ees ) 


|J. J. Donahoe, Treasurer 


C. C, Clarkson, Manager 





|Wm. Pressly 
|C. E. Bush 
|W. D. Westmoreland 


|Chas. Graham 


J.C. MeNulty, Manager 


| 
| 


Ralph Peterson, Manager 








Booklet Wins Customers 
(Continued from page 14) 

We appreciated, however, that as far 
as the majority of ‘‘laymen’’ are con- 
cerned, annual bank reports might 
just as well be published in original 
Sanskrit. So on the opposite page 
was placed one of Mr. Myers’ admir- 
able sketches—a graphic picturiza- 
tion of Seaboard National’s resources 
and liabilities, which stresses the ex- 
ceptional liquidity of the institution. 
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In the same way was charted the 
course of Seaboard National’s de- 
posits and assets during recent years, 
as compared to the deposits of the 
nation as a whole. On succeeding 
pages all the various customer serv- 
ices of the bank were ‘‘dramatized’’ 
with small pen and ink sketches, ac- 
companied by brief descriptive cap- 
tions. 


The booklet concludes its story 
with a large and strikingly beautiful 





photograph of the bank’s main en- 
trance, a pointing hand superim- 
posed on one corner, and, across the 
bottom of the page, the terse but 
prideful phrase: ‘‘That’s My 
Bank!’’ 


Cost control does not mean dis- 
continuing the buying of necessary 
equipment and supplies; it means 
a study of conditions to insure wise 
investing. 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


15 Title Changes; 35 Consolidations and Mergers; 34 Absorptions and Taken Over; 95 Successions 
15 Reorganizations; 9 Changes in Location; 6 Conversions 


State & Town 


Bessemer 


Butler 
Scottsboro 


Arkansas 


Eldorado 
Junction City 
Van Buren 
Walnut Ridge 


California 


Brea 


El Segundo 


Eureka 


Florence 


Fort Bragg 


Los Angeles 


Placerville 


Puente 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


Washington, D. C. 


Florida 


Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Live Oak 


Miami Beach 


Georgia 
Locust Grove 
Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Idaho 


Buhl 


Caldwell 


Emmett 


Lewiston 


Meridian 
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"Taaners NOwoEn Former Name How Caancep | Caprrau —— dy PRESIDENT CasHizr 
First National Bank at First National Bank in Succeeds Oct. 2. $ 100,000} $ 10,000)/Lee Moody Geo. R. Davies 
Bessemer 61-58 mer arg issued 1 
pt. 
The Choctaw Bank of Butler Choctaw Bank Mn ... ~ Wedded sbeusianaandsaddinevabutseessaubes breteeencenwenen 
61-263. (New) (Closed Nov. 6) | EE Oct. 28 
J. C. Jacobs Banking Co., J. C. Jacobs B Succeeds 25,000 5,000|J. C. Jacobs R. A. Jacobs 
Inc. 61-215 (Private) (Closed aD Sept. 7, 1933 Surplus 
reserves 
The Exchange Bank & Trust Exchange Bank & Trust Co. | Reorganization 190,000 35, G. W. James S. T. White, Jr., 
Co. 81-668 Aug. 16 | and 
Union State Bank 81-232 (Merchants & Farmers Bank (Succeeds Aug. 31 25,000 12,400). A. Brinker [Leo Murphy 
= Bank & Trust Co. First & Crawford County Bk.| Reo tion | PPE J. J. Isard [Dell Miller 
81-100 : Eff. Aug. 19 | 
First National Bank of First National Bank, Black |Moved and 25,000 19,910|J. H. Myers iL. B. Sharp 
Lawrence County at Rock pry title | 
Walnut Ridge 81-602 Sept. 1 
*Oilfields National Bank inOilfields National Bank maeeed 50,000 10,000\J. B. Reilly |M. G. McMahon 
Brea 90-1181 : 
*Security-First National First National Bank and Nv ceawadeloeapeccens |S. F. Shumaker, 
Bank of Los Angeles Security Bank with Eff. Nov. 10 ae” titi(‘én cc ew 
(El Segundo Branch of Security First National 
Los Angeles) 90-947 Bank of Los Angeles 
*Bank of Eureka 90-146 er errs (ee =’ «sk a ec adeeudhnes 0 osndediadueeubedcwadeddalnwesadee cee 
County with Bank of Eff. Sept. 22 
ureka 
Bank of America National Bank of America (Graham (Discontinued and|....... 2...) 22.0... 0.00) ccc c cence ence eee elececeueeeeeceeces 
Trust & Savings Assn. Branch) with Bank of business merged 
(Florence Branch) 90-1130| America National Trust &| Sept. 8 
~ i —— (Florence 
ranc 
Coast National Bank in Coast National Bank Succeeds. — 50,000 10,000/P. J. Bowman H. T. Bolden 
Fort Bragg 90-380 — ’ 
it. 
Seaboard National Bank Hollywood National Bank of| Business SE ee EAS rere amie 
16-128 Los Angeles, Hollywood Oct. 9 an 
operated as 
ollywood Br. 
*Bank of America Placerville National Bank I Bn o'4 ck4 6 6 ebls eos aet deepadeccuntanatdavactacaecaen anne 
(Placerville Branch)90-422 Head Office and 
businessmerged 
with Placerville 
Branch Nov. 4 
First National Bank Puente Savings Bank Assets taken over 50,000 68,930|H. Lesoosky, G. L. Lower 
90-651 Oct. 2 Exec. Vice 
wt Bank & Trust Co. Fourth Street Trust Co. Title Eff. Sept. 12 36,050 26,220/Thos. M.Monaghan|W. H. Potts, Tr. 
‘acme National Bank of ea eL—T National i se ee E. C. Graham W. J. Waller 
Washington 15-15 Bank & Trust Co., Dis- banks which 
trict National Bank, had been in 
Nestheast Sa’ Bank, hands of 
& <7 Ber Eff. Sept. 25 
bat b t. 
Potomac Savings Bank of 
Georgetown, Seventh | 
Street Savings B: 
and Washington Savings 
Bank 
*Atlantic National Bank Fairfield Atlantic Bank with|Me 3,000,000)... ....0. J.T. Walker, Jr. J.T. Lane 
Atlantic National Bank Eff. Oct. 31 
i National Bank a BE fii wp écccebedc cp cceachutsoengqagecdedéel suchsteueseneenl 
63-2 Atlantic National Bank wx Oct. 31 
Commercial Bank 63-315 Hamilton County Bank, Jas-|Merger fe eee ee elec eee ee eee lence eee e eee eeeeeleceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. Fla. with Commercial ~~ 28 
*Mercantile National Bank Mercantile Bank & Trust Co.|Conversion eee ere er 
63-398 Nov. 8 
*Farmers Bank 64-518 Farmers Bank, Moved Nov. 22 15,000 4,800|H. G. Asbury H. C. Childs 
Jenkinsburg, Ga. 
Bishop National Bank of |Bishop First National Bank|Title Eff. Nov. 3 |... 2.2.0.0)... cece ee le cee cece cece eee esleceeeeeeeeeneeees 
Hawaii at Honolulu of Honolulu 
*First National Bank of Idaho Buhl State Bank ey en rn |S. od vecabeaecadaseehaagcaceuceeee s04eueesee sta euenenene 
(Branch of Boise) Natio f Idaho,| Eff. Nov. 1 
—, and qpucthie as a 
*First National Bank of IdahoCeliwell ee rs NE. ck cuca vcd cadeccefeesctcded cceseceghiehes sas Shane 
(Branch of Boise) First National Bank of Eff. Nov. 1 
ry Le and operated 
*First National Bank of IdahoiBank of pO SO, mn Se ee A reer Mer rr r T 
(Branch of ) National Bank of Ly Eff. Nov. 1 : 
ann and operated as 
Lewiston National Bank The be 7 National Bank Sapeceda 100,000 20,000/E. L. Alford H. R. Tricker 
ew charter Surplus 
fed Oct. 30 
*First National Bank of Idaho Meridian State Bank with Cmeeieiee sg ud bacadehteabiocwacelennaccdenaeee bq hdaneaeneeee 
(Branch of Boise) First National Bank of Eff. Nov. 1 
daho, Boise, and operated 
as a branch 
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Teaver NOMsEE Former Name How Caancep =  CapitTaL Paovire PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Idaho | 
Nampa *First National Bank of Idaho Nampa State Bank with NOR Aivsswadtsghds cova brceans dbeeansidaderasecmnedee Ceeaan 
(Branch of Boise) First National Bank of Eff. Nov. 1 | 
Idaho, Boise, and operated 
as a branch 
Rupert *First National Bank of Idaho Rupert State Bank with Ce PEE MPR Eee Chee eer emer: Sere Pre err ee 
(Branch of Boise) First National Bank of Eff. Nov. 1 
Idaho, Boise, and operated 
as a branch | 
Weiscr *First National Bank of Idaho Weiser State Bank with PE | [votcececasled aclenieecbatecne eee nan eee am SC vemepeientaeemes 
(Branch of Boise) First National Bank of Eff. Nov. 1 
Idaho, Boise, and eperated) 
as a branch 
Illinois 
Canton *National Bank of Canton (Canton National Bank and |Replaced $ 100,000;........../S. A. Drake H. B. Heald 
70-223 First National Ban Nov. 28 
Columbia First National Bank in/First National Bank Replaced Oct. 21 i re H. N. Kunz C. F. Hacker 
Columbia 70-1232 Assumed 50% 
liabilities 
Harrisburg *First Trust & Savings Bank) Raleigh State Bank, GREE, REP ee Sees Me ee ee ee: rer rT ep ree 
70-387 Raleigh, Il. Oct. 21 
Mascoutah First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeds Charter ETT eT L. J. Scheve Edna E. Richter 
Mascoutah 70-1441 | issued Oct. 4 | | 
Paxton First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeds Charter ee iS. Frederick D. A. Frederick 
Paxton 70-515 | issued Oct. 17 
Quincy *South Side Bank South Side State Savings |” Ries cme Wedelaae 6 wee oRee BHR ke Cees Eads wee beens veeNbuee 
| Bank Eff. Oct. 30 | 
Indiana 
Bedford Stone yd National Bank (Stone City Bank Succeeds Oct. 5 re ee H. D. Martin R. C. Martin 
71-238 | mg issued | 
Fort Wayne |Fort Wayne National Bank ‘old- First National Bank &| Resineed Oct. 28) 820,000 $ 180,000 F. S. Hunting IF. J. Mills 
71-19 | Trust Co. | Assumed 40% | 
| of deposit | 
. ; |_ liabilities 
Newcastle ~* un Bank F oy & First National mwo«a-*? 100,000 20,000;W. C. Bond Ray Davis 
| ict. 28 | | 
Palmyra /*Citizens State Bank 71- 875 Citizens Bank (Private) |Reorganization cic hae ok PEA GS Oat eea wel cou e cd akeeree te dee ose eek es 
: . Nov. 25 | 
owas 
Boone |Citizens National Bank of \First National Bank and City! Taking over 100,000 20,000\John H. Goeppinge|H. A. Laird 
Boone 72-108 Trust & Savings Bank and! acceptable } Surplus | | 
(Opened Oct. 30) Security Savings Bank | asects of all 3) 
Hampton *First National ons oy 72-332|Citizens National Bank |Replaced Nov. 27| 50,000 10,000;W. K. Bramwell J. H. Boehmler 
Humboldt First National Bank |First National Bank |Succeeds a SEs a Sanetuns IC. W. Garfield B. B. Watson 
| Humboldt 72-433 | issued Sept. 5 | 
Mapleton First State Bank 72-604 First National Bank Taken over Sia wees cede eek eae SPECT CTE ee CPT TET TET 
| |_ (Vol. liq. Oct. 12) Aug. 19 
Red Oak Montgomery County |Red Oak National Bank Sussente Charter| 50,000 10,000/Wm. Cochrane F. E. Crandall 
National Bank 72-200 | issued Sept. 26 
State Center |First National Bank rere. L.. ecaacateeadebeseslevwesdebece seesadiiasenucsesenesess 
72-684 |_ National Bank August 26 | | 
Washington |\*National Bank of |Washington National Bank |Replaced 50,000 10,000/Winfield Smouse_ [W. L. Graves 
Washington 72-222 | Dee. 1 | | 
Woodbine |First National Bank 72-472 |Peoples Savings Bank |Absorbed Sept. 12) 50,000 55,000'E. J. Cole S. R. De Cou 
Kansas | 
Burr Oak Burr Oak State Bank |Jewell 1County National Bank|Consolidation 25,000 15,020)J. P. Fair |L. M. Wood 
|__ 83-363 | with Burr Oak State Bank) Eff. Sept. 30 | | 
Haviland Haviland State Bank iFirst National Bank Title 25,000 5,160\|G. W. Lemon B. E. Matthews 
| §3-863 | (Vol. liq. Oct. 26) Eff. Oct. 26 
Kansas City Security National Bank of |Peoples National Bank and|Merger 200,000 15,000|M.'L. Breidenthal (C. L. Wilson 
Kansas City 18-92 Security State Bank } Ef. Oct. 13 
Smith Center |First National Bank 83-340 |First State Bank, Athol, with| Merger Met ies cable wwaee eee M. H. Hill IR. W. McLeod 
| | First National Bank, Smith| Eff. Oct. 5 | | 
Center } 
Kentucky , } 
Clinton \Clinton Bank 73-245 \Oakton Bank, Oakton ET, cv ciiccceaelccusssseces ee ee ee ere rer Terr 
Louisa |Louisa National Bank er Ce ho cco nsccels cecssdbeslccepcccnncedessbelesscecseecsesesns 
| 73-252 by Louisa National Bank) Eff. Aug. 22 | 
| 
Painteville \First National Bank of Paintsville National Bank ~<a 200,000) 25,470J. W. Auxier IR. C. Lyon 
aintsville 73-324 mS 
Pembroke —— a. of Pembroke |Bank of Pembroke Succeeds 20,000) 3,000|Douglas Graham _ |C. W. Johnston 
| a “ Rep. t. 13 | 
St. Matthews Farmers & Depositors Farmers Bank & Trust Co. (Reorganization | 15,000) 7,500| Walter Crady \H. A. Nelson 
Bank 73-7 (closed Nov. 16, 1931) under new title) | 
Aug. 24, 1933 } } 
Louisiana | 
Alexandria The Rapides Bank & Trust |The Rapides Bank & Trust |Reorganization npn coe EER ee ere Waseesenaanve’ 
Co. in Alexandria 84-23 Co. April 27 
Colfax |Colfax Banking Co. 84-163 (Colfax Bank & Trust Co. Reorganization 25,000 115,680Q. A. Hargis \A. C. Faircloth 
Eff. Sept. 18 = | 
rves 
Leesville |The Vernon Bank 84-101 First State Bk. & Trust Co. Succeeds Sept. 2 | 60,000 30,000/Brown Word \J. H. Madden 
Mooringsport First National Bank(Branch (Cit <_ nee Bank & Trust |Succeeds Aug. 16).........+-)-:ssssseeeslecececeeeeeeerees leseeueteedecseene 
| of Shreveport) 84-431 (Branch of Shreveport) 
Morgan City *Citizens National Bank |Bank of Morgan City & Replaced. New! ee IN. H. Breaux Jos. L. Fisher 
| 84-45 Trust Co. Spaptes issued | 
| ov. 29 | 
Norco |*St. Charles National Bank (St. Charles Bank & Trust Co.|Conversion. oo rere P. E. Foster iC. B. Ferdon 
Charter issued| 
ov. } 
Olla |The Olla State Bank \Olla State Bank Succeeds | 47,410 24,020'\W. H. Mills B. E. Zeagler 
| 84-222 Re | | 
Sept. 11 
Pitkin The Vernon Bank (Branch \First State Bank & Trust DE: _.. Nise swdsanelsaossaeubeleuesenaseeeeesad liteeeeesseeeeuans 
of Leesville, La.) 84-285 Co. (Branch) Sept. 2 
Shreveport First National Bank 84-2 (City Savings Bank & Trust Takes ‘over licsmcsseuslodceessogs Lgunagociannnndees ttattiogehaceees 
" ranches | Sept. 1 
‘ Winnfield —_ of Winnfield & Trust |Bank of Winnfield e7xX 50,000 25,000\J. E. Carter \J. A. Nugent 
P 0. | | pt. 25 | 
P Maine 
Bangor *The Merrill Trust Co. |Merrill Trust Co. [Succeeds | 2,600,000 336,980/S. N. Shumway IG. D. Everett, 
52-36 | Eff. Nov. 21 Treasurer 
(Continued on next page’ 
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State & Town 


ae Harbor 
Belfast 
Calais 
Fairfield 
Fort Fairfield 
Hallowell 


Houlton 


Madison 
Oakland 


Pittsfield 
Presque Isle 


Richmond 
Waterville 
Winthrop 
Wiscasset 


Maryland 
Annapolis 


Cambridge 
Chestertown 


East New Market 


Ellicott City 
Federalsburg 


Fishing Creek 
Glen Burnie 


Hancock 


Hurlock 
Indianhead 

La Plata 
Leonardtown 
Mechanicsville 


Oakland 
Owings 


Port Deposit 
Prince Frederick 
Salisbury 
Sharptown 
Snow Hill 


Solomons 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


 Paneawe Nowe AND 
Transit NUMBER 


Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-168 

First National Bank of 
Belfast 52-131 


National Bank, of Calais 
52-99 


|Depositors Trust Co. 

| (Branch of Augusta) 
52-132 

*The First National Bank of 
Fort Fairfield 52-134 


Depositors Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 
52-154 

*Farmers National Bank in 

} a... 52-105 

itors Trust Co. 
—— of Augusta) 


lpanediaan Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 

| §2-158 

|First National Bank of 

| Pittsfield 52-151 

|Northern National Bank 

| Basser 


3 Trust Co. 
| anch of Augusta) 
so" “311 


|First National Bank 

| a issued Sept. 6) 
— Trust Co. 

| _—— of Augusta) 


‘Dept nl Trust Co. 
| (Branch of Augusta) 
52-257 


County Trust Co. of Mary- State Capital Bank of East- 


land (Branch of Cambridge 
65-38 
County Trust Co. 65-48 
with twenty branches 
First National Bank 65-73 


County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-155 

Pata) National Bank in 
Ellicott City 65-104 

County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-156 

County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-269 

County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-262 

\*Peoples National Bank 
65-119 


\County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-170 

\County Trust Co. of 

| Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-244 

\County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-135 

\County Trust Co. of 

| Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-220 

\Comnty Trust Co. of 

Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-180 

Garrett National Bank in 

| Oakland 7 

\County Trust Co. of 

Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-225 


| Deposit 65-95 


\County Trust Co. of 
| Maryland (Branch of 
|_ Cambridge) 65-194 
County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-43 
\County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
|_ Cambridge) 65-200 
\County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
| Cambridge) 65-84 
{County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-202 





CHANGES. DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 











*Cecil National Bank at Port|Cecil National Bank 
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Former NAME How CHANGED | 
hapten Trust Co. (Branch )| Replaced Oct. 9 
(In liquidation) 
City National Bank Succeeds 
* Charter issued 
Aug. 28 
Calais National Bank Succeeds. 
| sats issued 
Augusta Trust Co. (Braneh)| Replaced Oct. 9 
(In liquidation) 
First National Bank Replaced. New 
charter issued 
Nov. 25 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)/Replaced Oct. 9 
(In liquidation) 
Farmers National Bank Replaced.Charter 
issued Nov. 6 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch) | Replaced Oct. 9 | 
(In liquidation) 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)| Replaced Oct. 9 
in liquidation) 
Pittsfield National Bank |Took over assets 
| pt. 
Presque Isle National Bank |Succeeds Sept. 6 
hngetie Trust Co. (Branch) | Replaced Oct. 9 
liquidation) | 
Peoples-Ticonie National [Succeeds 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)| Replaced Oct. 9 
(In liquidation) | 
Augusta Trust Co. (Branch)|Replaced Oct. 9 
din liquidation) 
Succeeds 
ern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. |Reorganization | 
with twenty branches Eff. Aug. 21 | 
Third National Bank |Replaced and ~ 
opened Oct. a3) 
East New Market Bank of (Succeeds 
—— _— Trust Co. 
ran 
Patapsco National Bank |\Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 12 
Federalsburg Bank of |\Succeeds 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) 
Hoopers Island Bank of |Succeeds 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) } 
Glen Burnie Bank of Succeeds 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. } 
(Branch) | 
First National Bank Succeeds. New! 
charter issued 
Dec. 1 | 
Hurlock Bank of Eastern Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) | 
|Indianhead Bank of Eastern|Succeeds } 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) } 
Charles Co. Bank of Eastern|Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
Leonardtown Bank of Succeeds 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) 
Mechanicsville Bank of Succeeds | 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) 
Garrett National Bank Reorganization 
Eff. Sept. 18 
Owings Bank of Eastern Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
Replaced. New 
charter issued) 
Nov. 24 
Prince Frederick Bank of Succeeds | 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. | 
(Branch) | 
Salisbury Bank of Eastern (Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
Sharptown Bank of Eastern Succeeds 
| Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 
\Bank of Snow Hill of Succeeds 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
| (Branch) 
Solomons Bank of Eastern (Succeeds 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 





Surptus & 
















































CaPImTAL ‘Paorits PRESIDENT : CasHIER 
eT ee OTOP TC Cee ee W. B. Blake, 
Manager 
$ 200,000)........ .|H. R. Stone C. 8. Clement 
Po rer ree Walter L. Cobb F. W. Gatcomb 
TET Te EPEC Serer Tree eee W. W. Merrill, 
Manager 
ee C. A. Powers A. M. Wiggins 
eeieeecethlendecadedsenaeeuxadananeaa D. G. Campbell, 
Manager 
Ere R. H. Britton S. D. McElwee 
bead cusehulenaWeukastdansdebanasedeea C. D. Weston, 
Manager 
licsandabacleua wetaansbasdcesteaseaen F. ae Elliott, 
| | | Manager 
PR hdcsccccces A. P. Bigelow Geo. A. Moore 
SIGE a 6 occscncss C. A. Weick \W. M. Seely 
} | 
| 
wun dqekscdiatytieusaenaended seuckeds E. B. Dunn, 
Manager 
300,000) ........... G. G. Averill - F. Sweet 
Wrecertre Re eee W. Wiswell, 
| Manager 
Lokncans ere are 
| | | Manager 
| | | ‘ 
| | | 
| | 
-epanmnnias ieee NEES tee 
2,162,300, $ 437,700H. S. Miles 1H. P. Geoghegan 
50,000 20,000\'W. B. Copper _— |W. R. Huey 
100,000|.......... Edw. W. Talbott {E. C. Cavey 
piweesenndiciesnasacalkavenceanecncaans Jes cccesecceceeete 
} 
} 
| 
| 
eee I. G. Robinson |A. H. McKinley 
| 
| ! 
EE Chas. W. Ream H. C. Riggs 
| 
ee ee [Aces eereceinesessdesaaneseeeentsssarseesenaes 
| | | 
50,000} 25,000/W. G. Jack Walter Touchstone 
eee eer errr er oe 
} | | 
Le hisdedndithian tenes ppocescenesnnsenadvasuessaeseeenian 
avs eeunceateeceauuans eg ia | 
| } 
Pac a weutean lnecancdsnéaeénaielendaccaebaceaeee 
| | 
(Continued on next page) 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








State & Town 


Maryland 
St. Michaels 


Upper Marlboro 
Vienna 


Wingate 


Massachusetts 
Millbury 


Reading 
Webster 


Michigan 


Adrian 


Benton Harbor 


Dearborn 


Detroit 


Fairgrove 
Goodells 
Hastings 
Highland Park 


Hillsdale 


Hubbell 


Kalamazoo 


Merrill 
Richmond 
Rochester 


Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Appleton 


Goodhue 


Floodwood 
Hokah 
Hokah 
Jasper 


Keewatin 
Kerrick 
Madelia 


St. Paul 
Watertown 


Saltillo 


Missouri 
Dearborn 


Garden City 


Kansas City 


58 


Present NAME AND 
| Transit NuMBER 





\County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-90 

County Trust Co. of 
Maryland (Branch of 
Cambridge) 65-276 

County Trust Co. of 

| Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-210 

County Trust Co. of 

| Maryland (Branch of 

| Cambridge) 65-226 


*Millbury National Bank 
53-520 

First National Bank of 
| Reading 53-466 

wee 4 National Bank 

| 53-6 

| 

\National Bank of Adrian 
| 74-154 

\*Farmers & Merchants 

| National Bank in Benton 
| Harbor 74-177 
|Manufacturers National 

| Bank of Detroit (Branch 
| of Detroit) 


Manufacturers National 
Bank 9-33 

State Savings Bank (Branch 

| of Caro) 74-1145 


] 


IC. C. Peck & Co. Bankers 
74-663 


\*National Bank of Hastings 
74-285 


Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit (Branch 
| of Detroit) 


Hillsdale State Savings 
Bank 


First National Bank at 
Hubbell 

American National Bank 
of Kalamaz oo 74-44 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 74-885 

National Bank of Richmond 
74-421 

*Rochester National Bank 
74-394 


National Bank of Ypsilanti 
74-223 


Farmers & Merchants State 

|_ Bank 75-1196 

|Goodhue State Bank 
75-1160 





First State Bank 75-749 

\Hokah State Bank 75-793 
lsUnion State Bank 75-793 
leJasper State Bank 75-800 


| 

*First National Bank 

| 75- 

|Kerrick State Bank 

| 75-1210 

Citizens National Bank of 

| Madelia 75-299 

\N orthwestern State Bank 
22-73 

| American State Bank 
75-1310 


- les Bank & Trust Co. 
He of Tupelo, Miss.) 


\First State Bank 


\Garden City Bank 80-610 


|Missouri Bank & Trust Co. 
| of Kansas City 18- “15 


Former NaME 


Citizens Bank of Eastern 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 


Upper Marlboro Bank of 
astern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) 
Vienna Bank of Eastern 
Shore Trust Co. (Branch) 


South Dorchester Bank of 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch) 


The Millbury National Bank 


a 


National Bank of Commerce 


Farmers & Merchants 
_—— Bank & Trust 


oO. 
Dearborn State Bank and 
—- Bank of Dear- 
orn 


Dearborn State Bank, 
Dearborn 
Fairgrove State Bank 


C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers, 
Lamb, Mich. (Private) 


Hastings National Bank 
Highland Park State Bank 


First State —_ Bank & 
Hillsdale Savings Bank 


First National Bank 
Bank of Kalamazoo 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Wheeler, Mich 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First State Bank, Correll 


Farmers State Bank, Belle- 
chester, with Goodhue 
State Bank 

Meadowlands State Bank, 
Meadowlands 

Brownsville State Bank, 
Brownsville, Minn . 

Hokah State Bank 


Thlen State Bank, 
Ihlen, Minn. 


Keewatin State Bank 
Ko State Bank, 


nshall, Minn. 
State Bank of Madelia 


Mounds Park State Bank 


Peo les Bank & Trust Co. 
ranch )Nettleton, Miss. 


Waldron State Bank, 
Waldron (Closed Mar. 1, 
1932) 


Farmers Bank 
Missouri Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. _ 


»... Bank in 
The Webster National Bank 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


|\Succeeds. 
charter 
Nov. 15 


issued 


issued Oct. 6 
Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 22 


Replaced Nov. 4 


Replaced 
Nov. 17 


Liabilities 
assumed and 
operated as 
branches. 

Re 


assumed 
Deposits taken 
over and oper- 





Taking over 
acceptable 
assets. Eff. 
Nov. 17 

Liabilities 
assumed and 
operated as a 


branch Aug. 16) 


Consolidation 
Reported 
Sept. 12 

Samm Charter 
issued Nov. 3 

Replaced Nov. 1 


Moved 
Sept. 5 

Succeeds Charter 
issued Oct. 3 

Replaced. 


Nov. 24 
—- 
ff. Oct. 18 


Sept. 20 
Consolidation 
Eff. Sept. 12 


Taken over 
Oct. 12 
Taken over 
Aug. 12 
Title 
Eff. Nov. 10 
Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 27 
Taken over 
Nov. 7 
Taken over 
Aug. 23 
Conversion 


Sept. 23 
iTitle 
Sept. 7 
Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 14 


Moved 
Aug. 21 


Moved and 
changed title 
Rep. Nov. 4 

Taken over 
Oct. 16 

Replaced 

Oct. 33 





New 


Succeeds Charter] 


Sept. 11 
Deposit liabilities 


ated as a branch.| 


New) 
charter issued} 


How CHANGED | 


Surpitus & 





Charter issued | 





Pacers PRESIDENT 


$ 12,500 R. W. Brigham 


E. F. Parker 
20,000 J . N. Roy 


W. P. Jacobs 


30,000 F. P. Rosback, Jr. 


Surplus 


A. L. Burgan 
D. C. Clark 


Jobn Mitchell . 
10,000|G. F. Moore 
10,000.H. W. Axford 


Tees. J. Fletcher, 
Vice P; 


6,880T. J. Doyle 
7,030,B. B. Brown 
B. B. Brown 


6,140.E. W. Leach 
11,515 J. H. Hogan 
13,770 W. J. McCarthy 


17,190 D. C. Shepard 
5,290/H. J. Steffen 


10,310E. B. Morlan 
40, ma R. Harrison 


CASHIER 


\C. C. Riley 


|B. M. Hartshorn 
|A. R. Terrien 


W. M. Shepherd 


|Vere Beckwith 





|W. E. Carter 


R. M. Odgers 
R. F. Fiske 


H. C. Mead 
A. F. Lindke 


M. H. Hasels- 
werdt 


lw. I. Sturn 


| a E. Arntzen 


L. M. Severeid 
A. L. Higgins 


IF. V. Wakkinen 
L. K. Hogan 
\J. G. Olson 


\W. V. Dorle 
Wm. F. Maas 





W. W. Thompson, 
Mgr. 


A. L. Burch 
W. Webb, Jr. 


(Continued on next pase) 7 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








State & Town 


Present NAME AND 
_Taamate Nousas 





Montana 
Butte 


Chinook 


Nebraska 
Fairmont 
Grand Island 


New Hampshire 
Claremont 


Groveton 
Farmington 


New Jersey 
Belmar 


Montclair 

Orange 

Orange 
New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


New York 
Corning 


Florida 
Kingston 


North Carolina 
Gastonia 


Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Tarboro 
Wilmington 


North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


Larimore 


Ohio 
Caldwell 


Carrollton 


Cleveland 


Cleves 


Dennison 


East Palestine 
Kinsman 
Portsmouth 


Sandusky 
Vermilion 
Wellington 


Woodsfield 


Oklahoma 
Altus 


*Miners Bank & Trust Co. 
93-7 


*Farmers National Bank in 
Chinook 93-107 


Farmers State Bank 
76-276 
First National Bank 76-14 


*Claremont National Bank 








54-73 


Groveton National Bank 


Farmington National Bank 
54-114 


*Belmar National Bank 


Montclair Trust Co. 
55-186 


Former Name 


Miners Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Farmers National Bank 


Bank of Fairmont with 
Farmers State Bank 

National Bank of Doniphan, 
Doniphan 


The Claremont National 


Bank 


The Farmington National 
Bank 


First National Bank 


Peoples National Bank 


*Orange First National Bank|Orange National Bank 
55-170 


Savings Investment & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
East "Orange) 55-177 


First National Bank in 
Albuquerque 95-1 


*Corning Trust Co. 50-272 
*National Bank of Florida 
50-731 


National Ulster County 
Bank of Kingston 50-190 


Citizens National Bank in 
Gastonia 66-129 


Security National Bank of 
Greensboro 55 


Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-25 

Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-150 

Security National Bank of 
Greensboro Branch of 
Greensboro 66-2 


First National Bank in 
Grand Forks 77-15 


*Elk Valley State Bank 
77-95 


*First National Bank 


Cummings Bank Co. 


Cleveland Trust Co. 6-68 


|\Cleves National Bank 
56-1382 


First National Bank of 
Dennison 56-942 

*First National Bank at 
East Palestine 56-537 


*First National Bank 56-781 


*National Bank of 
Portsmouth 56-134 


Western Security Bank 
56-166 

Vermilion Banking Co. 
56-704 

First Wellington Bank 
56-603 


*Citizens National Bank 
56-587 





National Bank of Com- 
merce 86-1252 


Trust Co. of Orange 





First National Bank 


Northside State Bank with 
Corning Trust Co. 
Florida National Bank 


National Ulster Co. Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Citizens National Bank 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 


reens! ) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

First National Bank 

Security State Bank, 
Niagara, N._Dak. 

Citizens National Bank, 
Noble Co. National Bank 
in Caldwell, and First 
National Bank, 
Summerfield, Ohio 

Cummings Trust Co. 
(Closed May 9, 1931) 

South Euclid Bank, South 
Euclid 

|Hamilton County National 
Bank 


Dennison National Bank 
First National Bank 


Kinsman National Bank 
First National Bank 


|Western Reserve Bank 


Bank of Vermilion Co. & 
Erie County Banking Co. 


\First National Bank in 
Wellington 


|First National Bank 





‘Bank of Commerce 


Coos County National Bank. 








How CHANGED 


Title 

a ee —_ 1 
eplaced. 
Rep. Dec. 4 


Consolidation 
Aug. 24 

Deposits trane- 
ferred Sept. 16 





Reopened. New 
charter issued 
Nov, 7 

Replaced 

harter issued 
Oct. 17 
Succeeds 


Sept. 5 


Charter issued 
Nov. 14 
Succeeds 


ui 
Sept. 1 


Replaced 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Merger 
Eff. Nov. 23 
Replaced. 
ep. Nov. 10 
Succeeds Charter 
issued Nov. 2 


Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 21 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds Charter 
issued Sept. 30 


Deposit liabilities 
assumed Oct.31 


Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Nov. 25 





we 
4% in Nov 


a... acquired 
and deposi 
liabilities 
assumed Oct.16 
cceeds 


ju 
Eff. Sept. 15 


Reorganization 


Replaced. 
charter issued 
Nov. 13 
Title 
Eff. Sept. 21 
Consol ion 
Aug. 11 


Transferred nssets 
and liabilities 
Oct. 27 





PRESIDENT 


Caperat 1 Semruos | & 


ww 
$ 100,000; $ 14,190A. 


50,000} 5,000/H. 


J. Lochrie 
B. Brooks 


. W. Johnston 


. H. Macloon 


CasHIER 


T. J. Fenlon 
P. B. McClintock 


Geo. N. Barrett 
S. M. Emery 


\J. E. Thayer 


..|Geo. W. Van NoteJ. P. Mulvihill 
| | 


10,000. C. Crawford 
id's 0.0 e'utacece 


. 34,050 A. G. Meyers 
urplus, 
Profits, and| 


Reserves | 
150,000. 8. Calhoun 
! 


50,000/R. F. Bridgeman 


5, 1400tto Bremer 


\J. H. Walton 


12,000\E. D. Moody 
..|G. A. Quay 


10,000|A. M. Voorhees 
50,000\C. A. Brown 


25,000|William J. Sprow 





6,230 W. B. Gover 


Chas. Snyder 


A. H. Sims 


H. P. Beal 
T. W. Steed, 
Asst. Cashier 


R. P. Cherry, 
Asst. Trust Off. 


J. K. Paul, 
Asst. Cashier 


|C. Jackson 





iS. L. Frydenlund 


\A. L. Schafer 


|C. A. Cheatham 


H. J. Smythe 
|K. E. MeCloskey 


\C. A. Hobart 
J. J. Tierney 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





















































Strate & Town P ee ae ae Former Name How CuHancep | CapmraL “Puormns PRESIDENT | CasHIER 
Oklahoma oe. al aa ‘i i a 
Frederick First National Bank in First National Bank- Succeeds _ Ws 6 cb dtcaca J. B. Beard, Jr. |D. M. Long 
Frederick 86-167 ym | issued 
ug. 
McAlester The National Bank of Bank of McAlester Conversion eT \Tom Hale Roy Caldwell 
McAlester 86-25 Eff. Sept. 11 } 
Ponca City epee Pook of Ponca City Security Bank & Trust Co. —" 8 ae 100,000 $ 25,040/L. K. Meek W. D. Pfeiffer 
usiness. a 
| Nov. 1. New 
j | Security Trust 
| Co. formed to 
| take care of | 
| | trust business | 
= 
Albany (Bank of Albany 96-57 Albany State Bank po eas 50,000 24,430/T. B. Williamson |C. E. Williamson 
under new ti e| 
| | Oct. 13 | 
Medford |Medford National Bank |The Medford National Bank| Reorganized | 100,000 12,000\J. A. Perry G. T. Frey 
| 96-24 | (Vol. liq. Sept. 19) under new | 
| charter issued 
| | Sept. 18. 
Pendleton First National Bank of es eee ee ee De i co ees os bak bk opie eewhegebuseeens 
Portland (Pendleton with First National Bank Eff. Oct. 21 
Branch) 96-338 of Portland (Pendleton 
Branch) | 
Salem First National Bank of First National Bank in Salem|Succeeds —if.......... Lannie aencaedee saNneRe . E. Roman, 
Portland (Branch of Eff. Sept. 25 Manager 
Portland) 96-2 
| 
Pennsylvania ot 
Braddock *Braddock National Bank (Bessemer Trust Co. with cog comps lll CECE ES re Geo. A. Todd Geo. M. Peoples 
60-267 Braddock National Bank Eff. Oct. 31 | 
Canonsburg First National Bank at |First National Bank Succeeds Charter 200,000).......... iG. D. McNutt J. W. Munnell 
Canonsburg 60-775 issued Oct. 21 
Coudersport = 2 Trust Co. \State Bank of Roulette = ~~ - | 125,000) 67,230\John F. Stone J. H. Grant, Tr. 
Derry First National Bank at First National Bank in Succeed harter| 50,000! Be ie he Wm. Ramsay J. F. Kuntz 
Derry 60-1711 Derry issued Oct. 9 
Freeport *First_ National Bank 60-899 ‘Farmers National Bank Replaced Nov. 4 | ee: H. C. Brenneman JR. L. Briggs 
Harrisville First National Bank in iFirst National Bank Succeeds Charter) er W.B.Campbell ({L. G. Brown 4 
Harrisville 60-1182 issued Oct. 21 J 
Johnstown United States National |United States National Bank|Succeeds WU i cdctkcekes J. W. Walters F. C. Martin 
Bank in Johnstown 60-106} Eff. Sept. 22 
McConnellsburg (Fulton County National |Fulton County Bank Conversion RE C. R. Spangler W. L. Nace 
Bank 60-1050 Sept. 5 | 
Mercer *Farmers National Bank “oo . — “= all a H. G. McClellan /|D. E. Frew 
| Nation: ¢ er issu 
Nov. 28 
New Wilmington |*Depositors National Bank (First National Bank —— eal a R. A. Shawkey T. L. Ashcom 
ce r issu 
Nor. 25 
Sharon — aaa Seok in |\First National Bank Re a 4 } 300,000} 60,000\C. E. Brockway _F. C. Shively 
aron 5 ict. 
Wilkes-Barre a National Bank —— Bank of Wilkes- Ca ~- RO ee C. W. Laycock Wm. J. Ruff 
arre . Nov. | 
Wilkinsburg ries National Bank at First National Bank Succeeds Charter! 200,000) eta alate L. P. Noble L. E. Husemen 
Wilkinsburg 60-282 | issued Nov. 2 | 
South Carolina 
Camden Commercial Bank of {Bank of Camden Replaced New ee H. G. Carrison, Sr |H. G. Carrison, Jr. 
Camden 67-144 } a 
| ict. | 
Charleston *Citizens & Southern Bank (Atlantic National Bank Assets purchased, 500,000) 502,560\A. E. Bird L. W. Barrett 
of South Carolina 67-6 | (In liquidation) Nov. 1 
Tennessee 
Clinton *Union-Peoples Bank ied vs * Bank and Union “ 5-0 50,000} 88,050/W. W. Underwood |J. H. Worthington 
| a eff. Nov. 
Gainesboro Jackson County Bank Bank of Whitleyville, Moved and 25,000 10,500\J. B. Birdwell J. 8S. Dudney 
87-589 Whitleyville |: title 
ict. 2 
Jamestown *Union Bank 87-405 = of —— and ws RN bs 25,000 12,500|Arthur Gernt A. B. Norman 
| Farmers Ba . Oct. 
oxas 
Belton ee Bank |Belton National Bank eye ae 50,000 10,0000. P. Carpenter (D.C. Keetch 
— issu ict. 
Burkburnett First National Bank in First National Bank Title 40,000 16,600)[. E. Harwell A. R. Hill 
Burkburnett 88-778 Rep. Oct. 20 
Santa Anna aaa — National Bank |First National Bank Su yo os. se Gass cocesten iW. R. Kelley M. A. Edwards 
— charter issu: 
Dec. 1 
Strawn Strawn National Bank Mingus State Bank, Mingus | Deposits 50,000 10,040|R. C. Hinkson J. I. Encke 
88-1306 | (Discontinued) —_ Profits 
| ict. 
Temple First National Bank 88-58 =- oe Bank in =x at, 30 300,000)... cccccces Z. A. Booth A. C. Surghnor 
‘emple . Sept. 
Utah ; . 
Nephi *Eureka Banking Co. 97-62 eee ee Co., Moved Oct. 1 30,000) er ee re \J. G. Jones, Jr. 
ureka, 
Vermont | | 
Bethel ea tte ed Bank |National White River Bank w+ a G. A. Campbell iC. N. Arnold 
in Bethel 58-9 | 4 | 
Hardwick Hardwick Trust Co. |Hardwick Savings Bank & (Title Eff. § |.......... leek daawen J E. Appolt A. M. Rich, 
58-103 | Granite Trust Co. Oct. 25 | Treasurer 
St. Albens — ey 3 Bank in /Welden National Bank Title a ey - 100,000) 20,460/E. C. Smith D. L. MeGarey 
t. ans 58-5. iss’ ict. 
| | 
Virginia 
Alexandria eee Bank & poe Selo qe e-3" 1 — 73,970|Taylor Burke Arthur Herbert 
rust Co Priva’ p. Dec. 
Crozet *Peoples National Bank Pee les Bank of Piedmont Sugsceds PO CT PICO TE Tee Pee eT: . W. Clark, 
4 (Branch of Charlottesville) | ranch of Louise) p. Dec. 4 Manager 
Hampton Citizens National Bank nse National Bank Took over $636% GRO sccccdeccud ae ‘Betcvceuseceuaaees 
_ | oe | 
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Strate & Town 


Present NAME AND 


Transit NUMBER 





Virginia 


Louisa 
Mathews 


Norfolk 


Ocean View Sta. 
(Branch of 
Norfolk P. O.) 

Petersburg 


Virginia Beach 


Aberdeen 


Bremerton 


Olympia 
Olympia 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


Fairmont 


Keyser 


Marlinton 


Ronceverte 


Wisconsin 
Arcadia 


Ashland 


Hudson 


lola 
Menomonie 


Milwaukee 


New Richmond 


Racine 


\*Peoples National Bank 
(Branch of Charlottesville) 


|National Bank of Commerce 
of Norfolk 68-36 


National Bank of Commerce 
of Norfolk (Branch of 
Norfolk) 68-637 

Citizens National Bank 


68- 
|National Bank of Commerce 
of Norfolk’ (Branch of 
Norfolk) 


National Bank of Com- 
merce (Grays Harbor 
Branch) 98-30 


National Bank of Commerce 
(Branch of Seattle) 98-78 
*First National Bank of 
Seattle (Branch of Seattle) 
98-52 

National Bank of Com- 
merce (Branch of Seattle, 
Wash). 98-49 


Kanawha Valley Bank 
69-35 

First National Bank in 

Fairmont 69-75 

*National Bank of Keyser 

69-434 

First National Bank in 

Marlinton 69-200 

|*First National Bank in 

Ronceverte 69-155 

*State Bank of Arcadia 

| 79-440 

Northern State Bank 


First National Bank 79-254 


|First State Bank 79-379 
Bank of Menomonie 79-191 


oe a State Bank 
Bank of New Richmond 
79-288 


American Bank & Trust Co. 
79-14 


| 








CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 








*Farmers Bank of Mathews |Bank of Mathews, Inc., and 














ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
Former Name How Caancep | Capirau memes PRESIDENT CasHIER 
| 
Peoples Bank of Piedmont (Succeeds Syl RAE ee ee OY J. P. Donnally, 
Rep. Dec. 4 Manager 
ie -.« Siec cotseg seo ceewead D stasceseenegsecsiagsia akin hee 
4 — & Fishermans Eff. Nov. 16 - 
an! 
‘Norfolk National Bank of|Consolidation $ 2,000,000, $ 627,420)R. P. Beaman J. S. Alfriend 
Commerce & Trusts and Oct. 9 
Virginia National Bank 
eee Den ee GUN, iv icc cicccnclecdtecadaabecsudcesccddacckactegesueueesemeue’ 
Commerce & Trusts Eff. Oct. 9 
(Branch) : 
First National Bank & Trust|Succeeds Charter ee \C. E. Plummer B. T. Kinsey 
Co. issued Oct. 2 } 
Virginia National Bank a Pere Pere ererrrerrereres) rere rece 
(Branch) Eff. Oct. 9 | 
Grays Harbor National ONIN, Binccand sted ededsccebsdansadecéaadanens W. H. Tucker, Mgr. 
Bank National Bank 
. of Commerce, 
Seattle, an 
epemaed 2 
branch. Ef. | 
Sept. 14 | age 
\First National Bank enn, Neeceedencelavaetasapuaddstuneaaaeneet \C. L. Phillips, 
Rep. Oct. 7 } | Manager 
{Washington National Bank (Succeeds = |........../ceeeeeeeee Pee eee ee Reno Odlin, 
Eff. Nov. 20 Manager 
(Capital National Bank |\Succeeds Je ccncccncclecensccvcalecceneseecesaccccleccccsecesccscaes 
Aug. 30 
\Capital City Bank Deposit 1,000,000 475,790\J. L. Dickinson |Hayes Picklesimer 
liabilities | 
assumed Oct. 9 
|National Bank of Fairmont 1 vagy reer M. L. Hutchinson |W. S. Clark 
issu t. 20 
\First National Bank Replaced. New 100,000 50,000\Jos. E. Patchett, |...........eeeees 
| agg A issued Pres. and Cash. 
ov. | 
First National Bank Replaced 50,000) 10,000\E. T. McClintic \J . A. Sydenstricker 
pt. 23 | Surplus | 
\First National Bank Title. New 50,000) 12,500/W. N. Jasper C. E. Boone 
charter issued Surplus 
Nov. 8 
|Bank of Arcadia and Merger } 90,000 1,460/Emil Maurer W. T. Luedke 
| Farmers State Bank Eff. Nov. 20 
|Ashland County Bank, But- |Consolidation 135,000) IBSSHW. G. Fordyen sin. cc cccccvcccecccese 
| ternut, American State Sept. 5 with (Contin- | } 
Bank, Glidden, Mellen receiving & em 
State Bank, Mellen, disbursing ‘und) } 
Mason State Bank, Mason, stations estab- 
Marengo State Bank, lished in each 
Marengo city except | 
| Marengo 
National Bank of Hudson Pr” (Sc. < cc aanenlabeaaeeusdewdestensaenaans Jenne ceeeceeeeeeee 
beingtaken | } 
over Rep. | 
Nov. 1 
|Bank of Iola RMEIMEOE, Whos &ccasatlodoécdnadeseancdaaae andes | sicccaneceundnvias 
iSecurity Loan & Trust Co. |Consolidation 50,000) 105,440|H. W. Quilling iE. J. Bressler 
with Bank of Menomonie ep. Nov. 1 é 
Tippecanoe State Bank nn | Weeds wednedians atmdadaeeceeseeeaadesane iC. B. Smith 
Rep. Oct. 16 } 
Star Prairie State Bank, oe pate uebaudalegeecscdauesenneenenaekeus ls cedesnecdawatuas 
Star Prairie with Bank of Rep. Oct. 16 | 
New Richmond 
American Bank & Trust Co. |Merged Aug. 31 200,000 76,810G. C. Weyland eee 
and The Racine City Bank} and are | 
operati | 
Racine City } 
Bank Office 














NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Banks not previously reported iudicated by a * 
tIndicates Press Report 


2 National Banks; 1 State Bank; 3 State Bank Branches 





Strate & Town 


Name or Bank 





Arkansas 
Lepanto 


Hlinois 
Savannah 
ows 
Garner 
New Jerse: 
Branchville 
Wisconsin 


Iron River 


Peshtigo 


\t{Marked Tree Bank 
(Branch of Marked Tree) | 


tNational Bk. of Savanna 
tCitizens National Bank 
tBranchville Bank 


}*First State Bank 
(Receiving Station of | 
Port Wing) | 

Farmers & Merchants Bank | 
(Receiving Station of 
Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Marinette) 
(Chartered Sept. 25) _ 
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Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 

Eutaw—First National Bank. 
Ordered into Receivership Aug. 

Geneva—*Farmers National Bank. 
408—In receivership Oct.. 2 

Headland—Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 61-203—Voluntary liquid- 
ation Rep. Aug. 21. 

Headland—First National Bank. 61-204 
—Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 21. 

Oxford—First National Bank. 61-206— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Oct. 10. 

Paint Rock—Paint Rock Bank. 61-338 


61-218— 
23. 
61- 


—Aug. 26, 1933. 

Reform—*State Bank of Reform. 61- 
349—Nov. 17. 

ARKANSAS 

Augusta—Woodruff County Bank. $81- 


206—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 5. 
61 



































































Dardanelle—First National Bank. §81- 
599—In hands of Receiver. Reported 
Nov. 2. 

Huttig—*First National Bank. 
Receiver appointed Nov. 8. 
Mansfield—*First National Bank. 81-595 

—In receivership. Rep. Nov. 16. 

Sulphur Springs—Bank of Sulphur 

Springs. 81-443—Voluntary liquidation 

Reported. Oét. 17. 


81-477— 


CALIFORNIA 


Rialto—First National Bank. 90-653— 
Placed in liquidation by Comptroller 
Aug. 2. 

Seal Beach—California State Bank. 90- 
1022—Closed Aug. 9 for liquidation. 


COLORADO 


Aurora—*First National Bank. 82-375— 
Oct. 31. 

Central City—First National Bank. 82- 
116—In hands of Receiver Oct. 9. 

Cortez—Montezuma Valley National 
Bank. 82-173—Placed in Receivership 
Aug. 19. 

Golden—Rubey National Bank. 82-96— 
baa placed in hands of Receiver Sept. 


Mancos—*First National Bank. 82-176— 
In hands of receiver. Rep. Nov. 9. 

Trinidad—tTrinidad National Bank. 82- 
14—Was placed in hands of Receiver. 
Rep. Oct. 7 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport—American Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-38—Suspended Aug. 30, 1933. 
Bridgeport—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-41—Suspended August 30, 1933. 
Bridgeport—West Side Bank. 51-39— 

Suspended August 30, 1933. 


FLORIDA 


Port Tampa City—The First Bank. 63- 
422—Taken over by Comptroller for 
liquidation Aug. 23, 1933. 

Sulphur Springs (Sta. Tampa P. O.)— 
Bank of Sulphur Springs. 63-356— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 11. 

Tampa—Bank of West Tampa. 63-201— 
Voluntary liquidation. Reported by 
Exchange National Bank, September 
28, through which it is liquidating. 


GEORGIA 


Dexter—Dexter Banking Co. 64-591— 
Authorized Oct 10 to enter voluntary 
liquidation and cease operations as of 
this date. 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo—*Farmers National Bank. 70-625 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 

a eee State Bank. 70-1147 
—Dec. 5. 

Beason—*First National Bank. 70-1855 
—Receiver appointed Sept. 29. 

Beecher—Farmers State Bank. 70-1165 
—Sept. 21 

Berwyn—Berwyn Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-2085—Sept. 29. 

Bloomington—First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 70-103—In hands of Re- 
ceiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Bloomington—Liberty State Bank. 70- 
111—Sept. 30. 

Braidwood—*First National Bank in 
Braidwood. 70-1185—Receiver ap- 
pointed Oct. 27. 

Cambridge—Farmers National Bank. 70- 
780—Placed in hands of Receiver 
Oct. 28. 

Canton—First State Bank & Trust Co. 
70-222—Sept. 30. 

Carriers Mills—*First National Bank. 70- 
707—In receivership Sept. 27. 

Chicago—Halsted Street State Bank. 2- 
227—Sept. 29. 

Compton—*First National Bank. 70- 
1233—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 

Crescent City—First National Bank. 70- 
oe hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


Dahlgren—*Farmers National Bank. 70- 


1005—In receivership Nov. 1. 

Dallas City—*First National Bank. 70- 
7174—Receiver appointed Oct. 26. 

De Kalb—First Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-268—September 27. 

Earlville—*Earlville National Bank. 70- 
851—Receiver appointed Oct. 27. 

Earlville—*First National Bank. 70-850 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 10. 

Flat Rock—Flat Rock Bank. 70-1300— 
Oct. 19. 

Grayville—*First National Bank. 70-654 
—In hands of receiver Nov. 1. 

Henry—*First-Henry National Bank. 70- 
692—Receiver appointed Nov. 7. 

Jewett—Jewett State Bank. 70-2005— 
Liquidated through Farmers. State 

Bank. Toledo, Ill., Aug. 5. 
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Marseilles—*First National Bank. 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 27. 
Monmouth—Peoples National Bank. 70- 

252—Receiver appointed Oct. 26. 
Monticello—Dighton-Dilatush Loan Co. 
Oct. 24. 
Newman—Newman National Bank. 70- 
1491—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


70-489 


2. 
Odin—First National Bank. 7011503—In 
Receivership. Rep. Oct. 30. 
— himan State Bank. 70-1051— 
Nov. 1. 
Peoria—*Bank of Peoria. 70-12—Nov. 15. 
Ransom—*First National Bank. 70-1540 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 

Ridge Farm—First National Bank. 70- 
876—In Receivership since Oct. 10. 
Sheridan—*First National Bank. 70-1693 

—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 
Sidell—First National Bank. 70-1585— 
In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 6. 
Steward—*First National Bank. 70-1603 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 
Viola—*Farmers National Bank. 70-961 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 
Wilmington—*Commercial National 
—— 70-737—Receiver appointed Nov. 


Wilsonville—*First National Bank. 170- 
2088—In Receivership Nov. 15. 

Windsor—*Commercial State Bank. 70- 
1670—Dec. 5. 

Wyoming—*National Bank of Wyoming. 
70-725—Receiver appointed Oct. 25. 





INDIANA 

Albany—Albany State Bank. 71-672— 
Aug. 23. 

Arcadia—Citizens State Bank (Branch 
of Noblesville) 71-1270—July 11 


Boswell—First National Bank. 71-620— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 3. 

Brazil—Citizens National Bank. 71-223 
—Placed in Receivership Oct. 2. 

Cambridge City—*First National Bank & 
ge Co. 71-451—Receiver appointed 
ct. 3. 


Cayuga—*First National Bank. 71-701— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 3 


Cedar Grove—Cedar Grove National 
ee Receivership. Rep. 
ct. 


Clinton—First National Bank. 71-303— 
Placed in Receivership Oct. 3. 

Corydon Junction (New Salisbury P.O.)— 
*Jackson Township Bank. 71-1165— 
Oct. 23. , 

Covington—National Bank of Coving- 
ton. 71-485—In MReceivership. Rep. 
Oct. 30. 

Fort Wayne—*East Side State Bank. 71- 
1259—Aug. 23. 

Fort Wayne—*North Side State Bank. 
71-1258—Aug. 23. 

Gwynneville—*Gwynneville Bank (Pri- 
vate). 71-1250—Nov. 1. 

Huntington—Citizens State Bank. 71- 
190—In liquidation Oct. 11. 

Indianapolis—Fletcher American Na- 
tional Bank. 20-1—Liquidating. 50% 
of restricted balances transferred Aug. 
23 to the American National Bank. 

Kingman—*Fountain-Parke State Bank. 
71-656—Oct. 30. 

Lebanon—First National Bank. 71-321 
—In hands of receiver. 

Linton—Linton Trust Co. 71-313—Aug. 
10, 1933. 

Metz—Citizens Bank. 71-1171—Sept. 12. 
Montpelier—First National Bank. 71- 
424—-In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Mulberry—Citizens National Bank. 71- 
— in hands of Receiver Aug. 


6. 
Nappanee—First National Bank. 71-450 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 30. 
Osgood—Osgood Bank. 71-582—In liqui- 
dation. Rep. Oct. 19. 
Patricksburg—Patricksburg Bank. 71- 
978—Aug. 30, 1933. 


Peru—First National Bank. 71-172— 
Placed in Receivership Sept. 6. 
Pleasantville—Peoples ank. 71-1227— 


Sept. 26. 

Plymouth—First National Bank of Mar- 
shall County. 71-399—Receiver ap- 
pointed. Rep. Oct. 7. 

Princeton—Peoples American National 
—. 71-291—-Placed in Receivership 

ct. &. 

Rosedale—Rosedale National Bank. 71- 
897—Operating under Receivership 
since Oct. 3. 

Sandborn—*Renner’s Bank (Private) 71- 
990—Aug. 21. 

St. Joe—St. Joe Valley Bank. 71-919— 
Closed for liquidation July 22, 1933. 


Sunman—Farmers Bank. 71-669—In 
liquidation Oct. 19. (Replaced by 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

Sunman—Sunman State Bank. 71-6#8— 


In liquidation Oct. 19. (Replaced by 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co.) 

baie rt iad State Bank. 71-928—Aug. 
> 33. 


- Sabula—Sabula Savings Bank. 
































































































Van Buren—Van Buren State Bank. 71- 
i. losed for liquidation Aug. 9, 
Wakarusa—First National Bank. 71- 
1114—In hands of Receiver Oct 3. 
Whiteland—Whiteland National Bank. 
71-952—-In liquidation. Receiver ap- 
pointed Oct. 3. 


IOWA 


Alleman—*Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1170—Placed in receivership Dec. 4. 
Anderson—Anderson Savings Bank. 72- 

1174—Oct. 7. 
Arcadia—State Bank of Arcadia. 72-1175 
—Placed in receivership Sept. 20. 
Ashton—*First National Bank in Ashton. 
72-2011—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 
Braddyville—*Braddyville State Bank. 
72-2033—Placed in receivership Dec. 1. 
Calamus—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1229—Oct. 13. In Receivership. 
Chelsea—*First National Bank. 72-964— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 30. = 
Clearfield—*First National Bank. 72-875 
—Receiver appointed Sept. 5. 
Cresco—*First National Bank. 
Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 
Dow City—*Farmers State Bank. 72-1841 
—Placed in receivership Nov. 8. 
Dunkerton—*First National Bank. 72- 
1302—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 
Exira—*First National Bank. 172-75 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 3. ° 
Graettinger—*First National Bank. 72- 
924—Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 
Grand River—*First National Bank. 72- 
1100—Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 
Granville—Exchange Bank. 72-1051—In 
hands of receiver Sept. 22. 
Griswold—Citizens State Bank. 172-657 
—Placed in Receivership Aug. 22, 
1933. 
Hawkeye—*First National Bank. 72-9 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 3. P 
Hubbard—*First National Bank. 72-917 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 10. 
Jewell—*First National Bank of Jewell 
Junction. 72-659—Receiver appointed 
Nov. 3. - 
Kanawha—First National Bank. 72-1057 
Receiver appointed. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Kingsley—*Farmers National Bank. 72- 
646—Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 
Le Mars—*First National Bank. 72-229— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 

Little Rock—*First National Bank. 72- 
994—-Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 
Lorimor—First National Bank. 72-854— 

Placed in Receivership Sept. 5. 
Marathon—*First National Bank. 72- 
941—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 
Montour—*First National Bank. 72-1480 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 16. , 
Mount Hamill—Mt. Hamill State Savings 
Bank. 72-1487—In Receivership Oct. 


a2. 

Newell—*First National Bank. 72-789— 
Receiver appointed Sept. 18. 

New London—New London 
Bank. 72-582—Oct. 30. 

New Virginia—Citizens Savings Bank. 
72-1059—Placed in Receivership Aug. 
29, 1933. ei 

Preston—United Bank & Trust Co. 72- 
857—Oct. 7.—In Receivership. 

Rake—*Farmers First National Bank. 
72-2020—Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 

Rock Valley—*First National Bank. 72- 
554—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 

72-2110 
—Operating under Senate File 111 was 
placed in Receivership Oct. 6. 

Salem—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1880 
—Placed in Receivership Aug. 26, 
1933. 

St. Ansgar—*First National Bank. 72- 
1829—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. — 
Stanton—*First National Bank. 72-1597 

Receiver appointed Oct. 30. 

Whiting—*First National Bank. 72-1896 

—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 


72-329— 





National 


KANSAS 


Augusta—*First National Bank. 
—In hands of Receiver July 27. 
Clay Center—First National Bank. 83- 
160—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Ellis—First National Bank. 83-324— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Aug. 23. 
Havensville—First National Bank. 83- 
631—Closed Oct. 12. In hands of Re- 
ceiver. 
La Harpe—-First National Bank. 83- 
244—-Receiver appointed Sept. 30. 
Oakliey—First National Bank. 83-478— 
In hands of Receiver since Aug. 18. 
Ogallah—Ogallah State Bank. 83-970— 
Went into voluntary liquidation. Assets 
taken over by Trego County State 


83-343 


Bank and WakKeeney State Bank, 
WakKeeney, Sept. 16. 
Rock—Rock State Bank. $3-1019— 


Closed for liquidation Oct. 25. 
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Stilwell—State Bank of Stilwell. 83-1051 
—Closed Oct. 2. by order of its direc- 
tors. 


KENTUCKY 

Burnside—First National Bank. 73-453 
—Liquidating. Rep. Oct. 11. 
Fleming—*First National Bank. 73-663 


Sept. 16. 

Harlan—First State Bank. 73-316—Aug. 
25, 1933. 

Lynch—Lynch National Bank. 173-677— 
In hands of Receiver Oct. 3. 

Monticello—*Citizens National Bank. 73- 
259—Receiver appointed Aug. 23. 


LOUISIANA 


Chataignier—Evangeline Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Ville Platte). 84-290— 
Discontinued May 15, 1933. 

Kenner—Gretna Trust & Savings Bank. 
(Branch of Gretna, La.) 84-192—Dis- 
continued. Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 

Mamou—Evangeline Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Ville Platte) 84-265—Dis- 
continued May 15, 1933. 

Oberlin—First National Bank. 84-280— 
Placed in Receivership Aug. 23. 

Tallulah—Madison National Bank. §84- 
410—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Westwego—Gretna Trust & Savings 
Bank. (Branch of Gretna) 84-395— 
Discontinued Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 


MAINE 


Augusta—State Trust Co. 52-61—Closed 
Oct. 9.—In process of liquidation. 

Bingham—Augusta Trust Co. (Branch 
of Augusta) 52-260—Discontinued. 


Rep. Oct. 30. 

Gardiner—Gardiner Trust Co. 52-121— 
Being liquidated under Conservator. 
Rep. Oct. 18. 


Gardiner—Maine Trust & Banking Co. 
§2-119—In liquidation by Conservator. 
Rep. Nov. 6. 

Norridgewock—Augusta Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 52-256—Discon- 
tinued. Rep. Oct. 26. 

Skowhegan—Augusta Trust Co. 
of Augusta) 
Rep. Oct. 26. 


(Branch 
§2-115—Discontinued. 


MARYLAND 


Grantsville—First National Bank. 65- 
136—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 
Hagerstown—Hagerstown Bank & Trust 

Co. 65-16—Liquidating. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill—Essex National Bank. 53- 
168—65% of deposits taken over by 


Haverhill National Bank and balance 
to be liquidated. Rep. Sept. 8. 

Springfleld—Western Mass. Bank & 
Trust Co. 53-107—Discontinued. Certain 
assets purchased by Springfield Na- 
tional Bank. Rep. Sept. 6, 1933. 

Waltham—Waltham Trust Co. 53-273— 
Has been operating under conservator 
= sd being liquidated. Reported 
ict. 4. 


MICHIGAN 

Almont—First National Bank. 74-1128 
—Insolvent. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Armada—*Farmers State Bank. 74-492 
—lIn Receivership Nov. 21. 

Avoca—First National Bank. 74-558— 


In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Boyne City—*Charlevoix County Bank 
(Branch of Charlevoix) 74-1173—Dis- 
continued Oct. 28. 

Brighton—First National Bank. 74-1131 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 10. 

Charlevoix—*Charlevoix County Bank. 
74-329—Suspended Oct. 30 

Detroit—*Joseph M. Vigliotti Bank 
(Private) 9-71—Rep. Dec. 1. 

Elwell—Bank of Elwell-Ward, King & 
Co. (Private) 74-896—Rep. Sept. 1933. 

Flint—*Union Industrial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-53—Receiver appointed 
Sept. 27. 

Grand Rapids—American Home Security 
ae 74-16—In hands of receiver. Rep. 

ct. 4. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Savings 
— receivership Rep. Sept. 12. 

Grand Rapids—*State Bank of Home 


geren. 74-20—Receiver appointed Nov. 
Hart—First National Bank. 74-387— 


Placed in Receivership Sept. 15. 
Hartford—Olney National Bank. 74-426 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 30. 
Highland Park—Peoples Wayne County 
ank. 74-1066—Voluntary liquidation 
Deposit liability taken over by Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Detroit. Rep, 

Sept. 23. 
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Linden—*Linden State Bank. 
Receiver appointed Nov. 7. 

Mackinaw—Mackinaw City State Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1150—In hands of re- 
ceiver. Rep. Oct. 4. 

Millington—*Millington National Bank. 
74-375—Receiver appointed Oct. 25. 

Pontiac—First National Bank at Pon- 
tiac. 74-109—In hands of receiver. Ap- 
pointed Sept. 13. 


74-1160— 


Romeo—Citizens National Bank. 74-361 
—Receiver appointed Oct. 13. 
Saginaw—*Bank of Saginaw. 74-24— 


Receiver appointed Oct. 31. 
Saginaw—*Peoples American State Bank. 

74-27—Receiver appointed Oct. 31. , 
Wyandotte—*Peoples Wayne County 

Bank. 74-205—Receiver appointed Aug. 


MINNESOTA 

Fosston—First National Bank. 75-335— 
In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 1. 

Goodhue—First National Bank. 75-766 


Ironton—First National Bank. 75-1083 
—Closed for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 30. 


Magnolia—Magnolia State Bank. 75-838 
—Closed Oct. 14 by Directors. 
New Richland—First National Bank. 


75-1191—-In hands of Receiver. Rep. 


Nov. 3. 

Shevlin—First State Bank. 75-936—Dis- 
continued Aug. 28, 1933. 

Thief River Falls—First National Bank. 
75-144—-In liquidation by Receiver. 
Rep. Nov. 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


Batesville—Farmers Savings Bank. 85- 
420—Closed for liquidation Sept. 6. 
Flora—Bank of Flora. 85-306—Closed 
for liquidation Oct. 16. Reopened 

December 5. 


MISSOURI ° 

Eagleville—Citizens Bank. 80-959—Li- 
quidating in full Oct. 15. 

Seymour—Peoples National Bank. 80- 
665—Aug. 23. 

St. Louis—South Side National Bank. 
4-8—In Receivership Aug. 19. 

Williamsville—Williamsville State Bank. 


80-1264—Closed by order of its direc- 
tors Oct. 6. 


MONTANA 

Conrad—*First National Bank. 93-103— 
Receiver appointed Oct. 25. 

Valier—*First National Bank. 93-238— 
In charge of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 9. 

NEBRASKA 

Adams—First National Bank. 76-355— 


In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 2. 
Barnston—*Commercial State Bank. 76- 
612—Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Nov. 


14. 
Central City—*Central City National 
Bank. 76-108—Nov. 1 


Cook—*Cook State Bank. 76-526—Taken 
over by Dept. of Banking Nov. 21. 
Elm Creek—*Farmers & Merchants 


Bank. 176-377—Voluntary liquidation 
Nov. 13. 
Friend—Friend State Bank. 76-1150— 


Taken over by Dept. of Banking for 
final liquidation Oct. 5. 

Gandy—Bank of Logan County. 76-957 
—closed September 1, 1933. 

Glenvil—First National Bank. 176-569— 
Closed Sept. 29. In Receivership. 

Hazard—Hazard State Bank. 16-746— 
Taken over for complete liquidation 
by Dept. of Bkg. Sept. 8, 1933. 

Hebron—Hebron State Bank. 76-1009— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. for 
liquidation Sept. 22. 

Henderson—Bank of Henderson. 76-517 
—Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
for liquidation, Sept. 22. 

SS Bank. 176-293—Closed 

ct. a 

Maskell—Security State Bank. 76-800— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
Sept. 27 for final liquidation. 

Oakland—First National Bank. 176-243 
—Placed in Receivership Sept. 18. 

Ohiowa—*Home Bank. 76-830—Taken 
over by Dept. of Banking Nov. 21 for 
final liquidation. 

Reynolds—*Farmers Bank. 76-851— 
Closed Nov. 22 and taken over by Dept. 
of Banking. 

Rockville—Rockville State Bank. 76- 
855—Oct. 10. 

Schuyler—Banking House of F. Folda. 
76-129—Taken over Nov. 3 by Dept. of 
Banking for final liquidation. 

Scotia—Bank of Scotia. 76-863—Closed 
Oct. 13 for final liquidation. 

Utica—First National Bank. 176-427— 
Operating under Conservator. Placed 
in hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 6 




































NEW JERSEY 


Avon-by-the-Sea—First National Bank 
in Avon-by-the-Sea. 55-559—Receiver 
appointed Oct. 13. ~ 

Maple Shade—Maple Shade National 
Bank. 55-563—In hands of Receiver 
Aug. 24. 

Midland Park—First National Bank. 55- 
589—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


4. 

Millville—*Mechanics National Bank & 
Trust Co. 55-238—In Receivership. 
Rep Nov. 21. 

Mount Ephraim—Mount Ephraim Na- 
tional Bank. 55-596—Closed Oct. 14. In 


liquidation. 

Newfield—First National Bank. 55-534 
In liquidation. Rep. Nov. 4. 

Port Norris—First National Bank. 55- 
457—Receiver appointed Nov. 1. 

Somers Point—First National Bank. 55- 
578—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 
3. 

West Paterson (Paterson P.O.)—West 


side National Bank. 55-612—In hands 
of Receiver Sept. 22. 


NEW YORK 


Central Park—*Central Park National 
Bank. 50-1120—Receiver appointed 
Oct. 2. 


Hammond—*Citizens National Bank. 50- 
920—Receiver appointed Oct. 12. 

Hankins—*First National Bank. 50-1087 
—Oct. 25. 

Newport—National Bank of Newport. 
50-808—Receiver appointed Oct. 13. 
New York City—Harriman National 
Bank & Trust Co. 1-126—Placed in 
hands of Receiver Oct. 16. 
Brooklyn—*Richmond National Bank 
(Branch of Richmond Hill) 1-440—In 

Receivership Nov. 14. 

Richmond Hill (Borough of Queens)—* 
Richmond National Bank. 1-440—In 
Receivership Nov. 14. 

Woodhaven (Borough of Queens)—* 
Richmond Nationai Bank (Branch of 
Richmond Hill) 1-440—-In Receivership 
Nov. 14. 

Niagara Falls—*Falls National Bank. 
50-154—Receiver appointed ‘Oct. 26. 
Trenton (Barneveld P.O.)—*First Na- 
tional Bank. 50-987—Receiver appoint- 

ed Sept. 20. 

Waverly—*First National Bank. 50-450 
—In liquidation. Rep. Nov. 8. 

Webster—*Webster National Bank. 50- 
1144—-In Receivership Nov. 15. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—Page Trust Co. 
Raleigh) 66-208—Oct. 1. 

Apex—Page Trust Co. 
Raleigh) 66-282—Sept. 6. . 

Asheboro—Asheboro Bank & Trust Co. 
— liquidation. Rep. Aug. 31, 
1933. 

Burnsville—Peoples Bank. 66-762—Re- 
stricted since March 4. Closed Oct. 3. 

Columbus—Polk County Bank & Trust 
Co. 66-663—Aug,. 22, 1933. 

Fairmont—First National Bank. 66-750 
—In hands of Receiver Aug. 23, 1933. 

Graham—*Citizens Bank. 66-181—Liqui- 
dating. Rep. Nov. 20. 

Greensboro—Morris Plan Bank. 66-802 
—In liquidation Rep. Sept. 9, 1933. 

High Point—High Point Morris Plan 
Bank. 66-71—Voluntary liquidation. 
Rep. Oct. 16. 

Mebane—First National Bank. 66-564— 
In | ca of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 11, 
1933. 

Raeford—Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-480—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Roanoke Rapids—Roanoke Bank & Trust 
Co. (Rosemary Branch) 66-524—July 
1st, 1933. . 

Sanford—Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-759—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Siler City—Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-267—Rep. Oct. 17. 

Zebulon—Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) 66-478—Rep. Oct. 17. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Dahlen—*First State Bank. 77-758—Sus- 


pended temporarily pending reorgani- 
zation. Rep. Nov. 6 90.8% 


Edmore—*Union State Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Nov. 1. 

Granville—*Northwestern Bank. 77-1990 
—Voluntary liquidation Nov. 4. 


(Branch of 
(Branch of 


Hamberg—Farmers State Bank. 177-861 
—Oct. 7. 
South Heart—First State Bank. 77-803 


—Discontinued accepting deposits Oct. 
28 and went into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 


OHIO 


Ansonia--—*First 
—Aug. 15. 


National Bank. 56-838 
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Beallsville—First National Bank. 
883—In Receivership. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Dunkirk—First National Bank. 56-733 
—kIn hands of Receiver for liquidation. 
Rep. Oct. 13. 

Elmore—First National Bank. 56-769— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 
Harveysburg—*Harveysburg National 

Bank. 56-1297—Oct. 25. 


56- 


Hicksville—*First National Bank. 56- 
594—-Sept. 13. 
Kansas—First National Bank. 56-1003 


—In liquidation. Rep. Nov. 2. 
Kensington—Kensington State Bank Co. 
56-1004—Closed for liquidation Oct. 2. 
Lakeview—Farmers Banking Co. 56- 
1012—Closed for liquidation Sept. 19. 
Lima—Lima First American Trust Co. 
— for liquidation Sept. 9, 
Mowrystown—* White Oak Valley Bank. 
56-1063—Closed for liquidation Nov. 13. 
New Matamoras—First National Bank. 
56-1074—-In hands of Receiver since 
Sept. 26. 
Oakharbor—*First National Bank. 56- 
678—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 
14. 
Stockport—*First National Bank. 56-1166 
—Sept. 12. 


OKLAHOMA 


Byron—First State Bank. 86-1127—Vol- 
untary liquidation Sept. 21. 

Carnegie—*First National Bank. 86-1162 
—Sept. 12. 

Cement—First National Bank in Cement. 
86-1054—In hands of Receiver. Rep. 
Nov. 6. 

Cherokee—*Cherokee National Bank. 86- 
235—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 


16. 

Cherokee—Farmers National Bank. 86- 
237—Placed in hands of Receiver. Rep. 
Nov. 3. 

Inola—*First State Bank. 86-1008—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 28. 

Weatherford—*First State Bank. 86-224 
—Liquidating with intention of defi- 
nite closing. Rep. Nov. 20. 


OREGON 


Aumsville—Aumsville State Bank. 96- 
254—In liquidation Sept. 16. 

Pendleton—First Inland National Bank. 
96-50—In liquidation. 

Turner—Turner State Bank. 96-231— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aronimink (Drexel Hill P. O.)—Media- 
69th St. Trust Co. (Branch of Media) 
—Sept. 30. 

Beaver Falls—State Bank of Beaver 
Falls. 60-426—Taken over by Banking 
Dept. Sept. 30 for liquidation. 

Brookville—*Jefferson County National 
Bank. 60-844—In hands of Receiver 
Rep. Nov. 14. 

Bruin—First National Bank. 60-1097— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 3. 

Cherry Tree—First National Bank. 60- 
1104—In hands of Comptroller of Cur- 
rency for liquidation. Rep. Nov. 2. 

Conshohocken—Conshohocken Trust Co. 
60-1388—-Taken over by Secretary of 
Banking as Receiver, Sept. 30. 

Coraopolis—Coraopolis State Bank. 60- 
724—Taken in possession by Depart- 
ment of Banking Sept. 30. 

Delta—Peoples National Bank. 60-1027 
—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 4. 

Erie—American State Bank. 60-1654— 
Taken in possession of Dept. of Bank- 
ing Sept. 30. 

Erie—Erie Trust Co. 60-74—Taken over 
by Secretary of Banking as Receiver, 
Sept. 30. 

Girardville—Victory Banking Trust Co. 
60-1640—-Taken over by Secretary of 
Banking as Receiver Sept. 30. 

Goldsboro (Etters P.O.) —*First National 
Bank. 60-1175—Nov. 3. Receiver ap- 
’ pointed. 

Indiana—Indiana County Deposit Bank. 
60-683—Sept. 7 

Marietta—Exchange National Bank. 60- 
915—Receiver appointed Sept. 13. 

Media—Media-69th Street Trust Co. 60- 
800—(and branch office at Upper 
Darby). Taken in possession by Dept. 
of Banking Sept. 30. 

Midway—*Midway National Bank. 60- 
1249—Placed in Receivership Sept. 16. 

Millersville—Millersville National Bank. 
60-1253—-In possession of Receiver. 
Rep. Nov. 4. 

Minersville—Miners State Bank. 60-598 
—Taken over by Secretary of Bank- 
ing as Receiver Sept. 30. 

Monroeton—*First National Bank. 60- 
— appointed. Rep. Nov. 
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New Berlin—*First National Bank. 60- 
1270—Receiver appointed. .Rep. Nov. 


21. 

Oakmont (Upper Darby P.O.)—Media- 
69th Street Trust Co. (Branch of 
Media)—Sept. 30. 

Philadelphia—Guardian Bank & Trust 
Co. 3-219—In hands of Secretary of 
Banking for liquidation Sept. 30. 

Philadelphia—*Lehigh National Bank. 3- 
226—Receiver appointed Nov. 4. 

Philadelphia—North City Trust Co. 3- 
222—-Taken over by Secretary of Bank- 
ing for liquidation Sept 30. 

Pittsburgh—Fifth Avenue Bank. 8-59— 
In hands of Dept. of Banking for 
liquidation Sept. 30. 

Pleasant Unity—*Pleasant Unity Na- 
tional Bank. 60-1305—Oct. 27. 

Plumville—First National Bank. 60-1306 
—Oct. 4. 

Salina—State Bank of Salina. 65-1700— 
Placed in hands of Secretary of Bank- 
ing for liquidation Sept. 30. 

St. Clair—Citizens Bank. 60-1352—-Taken 
over by Secretary of Banking as Re- 
ceiver Sept. 30. 

Verona—*First National Bank. 60-1380 
—Placed in charge of Receiver. Rep. 
Oct. 13. ; 

Wesleyville—Bank of Wesleyville. 60- 
1534—Taken in possession by Dept. of 
Banking Sept. 30 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Denmark—*Carolina Bank & Trust Co. 
67-616—Ordered to liquidate Nov. 16. 
Ehrhardt—*Carolina Cash Depository. 
Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Nov. 10. 
Eutawville—*Bank of Eutawville. 67- 
380—Ordered to liquidate Nov. 16. 
Laurens—Lucas Bank of Watts Mill. 
67-120—Ordered into liquidation by 
Board of Bank Control Sept. 28. 
Lockhart—Lockhart Bank. 67-516— 
Ordered into liquidation by Board of 
Bank Control, Sept. 28. 
Lyman—*Lyman Savings Bank. 67-623 
—Ordered to liquidate Nov. 16. 
Woodruff—*First National Bank. 67-174 
—Receiver appointed Nov. 10. 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville—Northern Bank Trust Co. 
* aailiaas hands of Receiver. Rep. Oct. 


Dickson—*Citizens National Bank. 87- 
187—Receiver appointed Nov. 3. 
Jackson—*Security National Bank. 87- 


65—Receiver appointed Nov. 6. 

Oliver Springs—*Tri-County National 
Bank. 87-686—In Receivership Sept. 
15. 


TEXAS 


Blooming Grove—*First National Bank 
in Blooming Grove. 88-753—In hands 
of Receiver Nov. 10. . 

Channing—First National Bank. 88-997 
—Placed in Receivership Oct. 14. 

Clyde—*Clyde National Bank. 88-885— 
In hands of Receiver Nov. 14. 

Fate—First State Bank. 88-1054—vVol- 
untary Liquidation Aug. 11, 1933. 

Grapevine—*Grapevine Home Bank. 88- 
831—-Voluntary liquidation Nov. 1. 

Jourdanton—*Atascosa County State 
Bank. 88-1120—Entered voluntary li- 
quidation. Rep. Nov. 20. 

Kosse—Kosse National Bank. 88-802— 
Placed in hands of Receiver Sept. 18. 

Llano—*Citizens National Bank. 88-504 
—In hands of Receiver Nov. 14. 

Lott—First National Bank in Lott. 88- 
697—Closed permanently. Rep. Nov. 6. 

Meadow—*First National Bank. 88-2085 
—Rep. Nov. 16. 

Premont—Premont State Bank. 88-1599 
—Entered voluntary liquidation Oct. 3. 

Sylvester—*First National Bank. 88-1314 
—In hands of Receiver Nov. 10. 

West—‘*National Bank of West. 88-514 
—tIn charge of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 27. 


VERMONT 


Proctorsville—National Black River 
Bank. 58-116—Liquidating through 
Windsor County National Bank, Branch 
of Windsor, Sept. 15. 


VIRGINIA 


Brodnax—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
(Branch of Lawrenceville) 68-322— 
Discontinued Dec. 2. 

Heathsvivlle—Bank of Northumberland, 
Inc. 68-371—Suspended Oct. 25 for 
sixty days. 

Massies Mill—De Priest Bank. 68-524— 
Placed in hands of receiver Sept. 15. 
Reedvlile—Peoples Bank. 68-275—Sus- 

pended Oct. 25. 


WASHINGTON 


Ellensburg—*National Bank of Ellens- 
> a 98-62—Receiver appointed Nov. 


10. 

Elma—*First National Bank. 98-127— 
Receiver appointed Nov. 16. 

Gig Harbor—*First National Bank. 98- 
454—Under Receivership. Conservator 
Released Aug. 19. Rep. Nov. 16. 

Metaline Falls—Metaline Falls State & 
Savings Bank. 98-275—Aug. 30. 1933. 

Tieton—*Tieton State Bank. 98-413—In 
hands of Banking Dept. for liquida- 
tion Nov. 6. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ansted—*Ansted National Bank. 
—Receiver appointed Aug. 15. 

Fairview—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
69-248—Aug. 30, 1933. 

Man—Merchants & Miners Bank. 69-407 
—Aug. 23, 1933. 


WISCONSIN 


Arlington—Arlington State Bank. 
442—-Suspended Oct. 3. 
Baraboo—*First National Bank & Trust 


69-249 


79- 


Co. 79-160—Receiver appointed Sept. 
11. 

Benton—Benton State Bank. 79-451— 
Suspended Oct. 21. 

Clintonville—First National Bank. 79- 
309—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 
11, 1933. 

Dane—*State Bank of Dane. 79-733— 
Suspended Dec. 1. 

Doylestown—Doylestown State Bank. 


79-867—Oct. 18. 


Emerald—State Bank of Emerald. 79- 
775—Suspended Sept. 20. 

Greenville—Greenville State Bank. 79- 
984—Suspended Oct. 24. se 

LaCrosse—Gateway City Bank. 79-36— 


Closed Oct. 9 for voluntary liquidation. 
LaCrosse—Security Savings Bank. 79- 
33—Oct. 9 for voluntary liquidation. 
Lena—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 79- 
583—Oct. 21. a ss 
Neenah—Neenah State Bank. 79-174— 

Suspended Nov. 4. “ 
Neillsville—First National Bank. 79-292 
—Placed in hands of Receiver Oct. 27. 
New Diggings—Farmers & Miners Bank. 
79-916—Suspended Oct. 24. a 
Oregon—First National Bank. 79-846— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 1. _ 
Pardeeville—Pardeeville State Bank. 79- 
643—Suspended Oct. 11. a 
Rubicon—*Rubicon State Bank. 79-843— 
In voluntary liquidation. Rep. Nov. 28. 
Sand Creek—*Bank of Sand Creek. 79- 
979—Suspended Nov. 29. 
Shawano—First National Bank of Shaw- 
ano. 79-249—Closed for liquidation 
Oct. 27 and placed in hands of Re- 
ceiver. 
Sheboygan Falls—*State Bank of She- 
boygan Falls. 79-319—Suspended Nov. 


10. * 
Shullsburg—First National Bank. 79- 
349—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Nov. 1. 


How Exports Can Increase 
(Continued from page 52) 
supply more than domestic needs. 

To repay the interest and prin- 
cipal on the loans made, it was then 
necessary for the European coun- 
tries to send goods to the United 
States. 

There is an advantage to a 
ereditor country in importing more 
than it exports. Goods imported are 
sold in competition with local prod- 
ucts, but when they are sold, the 
bond or security holder receives 
money and is then able to make pur- 
chases of the same amount, in this 
ease of domestic products. Thus 
there are two purchases made in the 
eountry, the one of foreign goods, 
and the other of locally produced 
goods. Two people have the things 
that they needed, and home trade 
has not suffered. 
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A detailed analysis establishes 
Ranp M¢Natiy Bankers Drrectory as the 
most accurate and timely financial reference 
book in existence today. 


For instance, the current edition lists 1,252 
June 30th bank statements which do not appear 
in any other financial reference book. 


Forty-one bank closings were reported in the 
Blue Book which other financial reference 
books show as open. 


Our discontinued title section contained 137 
banks which closed in 1930, 1931 and 1932 that 
were not mentioned elsewhere. 


Through 61 years of leadership we have culti- 

vated the sources which make it possible 

for us to get this complete information 

for you, up to the minute. Twice each 

year the Blue Book is meticulously 

revised from cover to cover, keeping it 
always accurate and up-to-date. 


There is only one Bankers Directory 
—the Rand M£Nally Bankers Blue 
Book. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
The Bankers Blue Book 
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Companies Magazine 


TRUST COMPANIES, a magazine foremost in its field of usefulness to Trust Officers 
throughout the country, pays us a great compliment. 
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We are pleased to reprint their article “Measured Municipals” from the December, 
1932, issue. 


The fact that no » -mbér of ur organization is directly or indirectly acquainted with 
the editorial or business staff of this estimable publication makes their consideration of 
Measured Municipals all the more gratifying. 


We invite your inquiries relative to Measured for Safety Municipals. 


New York, N. Y. 
Cuicago, ILx. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gertler, Devlet & Co. sms!" 
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